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GALLAH ERS CHEER HIM. 
od wa LAKE Ss’ A burning house. At one a the top windows a woman, 
pleading to be rescued. Long ladders were brought and placed 
against the burning house; the brave fireman rushed through the 
smoke and flames, and attem ae to save the poor woman: but |... 
was driven back. A second attempt was made, and again tl). 
fireman had to retrace his steps, half blinded by the smoke, an: 
seorehed by flame. The woman shrieked for help, and the surginy 
crowd was: almost frantic. The fireman made a third attempt to 


3 
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. rescue the poor creature; just at this time a bright idea came to 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 
man in the crowd; turning to a little knot of people standing neu: 


> | ‘ H] he shouted: “Let’s cheer him.” The word rushed along like 
. wildfire, and soon from every throat in that great crowd came a 
wild, ringing, deafening cheer. The fireman made another 

desperate attempt, and this time bro 


ht the woman fainting and 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE Vi : half-dead to the foot of the ladder. "Bra 
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ctically the cheers saved 
the woman’s life. A little thing you say, but still it saved her. 
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Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are little things, but they have saved 
many a precious life that would have been a martyr to Indigestion, 
Liver Complaints, Wind on the Stomach, Sick Headache, Nervous 
Debility, Costiveness, Palpitation of the Heart, Biliousness, &c. 

Read what the Advertising Manager of the Windsor Magazine 
says: “I have found Wind Pills invaluable for Filatulency. 
‘ee I work has heen very trying, causing much energy to 
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All sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Wind on the 
Stomach, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Biliousness, &c., should avail themselves of this most 
excellent Medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, Tasteless, 
and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with perfect 
safety by the most delicate of either sex. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine Vendors 
at 1/14 and 2/9; post free for price by Page Woodcock, Lincoln. 
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DON'T FORGET THAT IN AYYITION TO THE MAGNIFICENT COMPETITION ANNOUNC:D BELOW WE ARE 
OFFERING 100,000 PRIZES FOR COLLECTING THE COUPONS ON THE FRONT PAGE OF THE COVER. 
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; TWO WINNERS GET $500 EACH. 


The Registrar-General’s returns for the week ending April 22nd, 
1899, state the number of births during that week in the thirty-three 
large towns of England and Wales as 7,297, and deaths 3,993. 


The witnesses who signed Mr. Lioyd’s coupon are: 
THOMAS LLOYD, 43 Farnworth Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM ORTON, 5 Saxony Road, Liverpool. 


Two competitors gave a correct forecast of both totals. The LOUIE ORTON, ” ” ” 
£1,000 has therefore been divided between them, according to the ANNIE ORTON, v * * 
conditions of the competition, and a cheque for £500 has been for- ALFRED ORTON, ne ” * 


warded to each person. Their names and addresses are: 
Mr. JOHN R. LLOYD, 
13 Saxony Road, 
Kensington, 
Liverpool, 


The copy of Home Notes from which the winning coupon was taken, was purchased 
T. CORLETT, 82 Crown Stvect, Liverpool, 


Mr. Male’s coupon was signed by : 
GEORGE MALE, Fairclough Lane, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
RICHARD GILLIES, 4 Fountain Street, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 
CHARLES H. JONES, 18 Cardigan Street, Birkenhead. 
HENRY SALE, 10 Larch Road, Birkenhead. : 


and 


MR. J. G. MALE, 
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e 
fa Rose Mount, 3 EDWARD DELP, 28 Fountain Street, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 
a ; Oxton, ; The newsagent who sold Short Stories containing the winning coupon is 
i Birkenhead. 3 MRS. TYSON, Rose Mount, O.cton, Birkenhead. 
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. To each of the witnesses we have sent a cheque for £5, and to each of the news- 
agents a cheque for £12 10s., in accordance with the original announcement. 
It will no doubt be interesting to competitors to know that one person gave a correct 
forecast of the deaths total, and was only one unit out in the births. 
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" £100-FOR A NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL CLERK. £5 FUR EACH OF THE BOOKSTALL BOYS. 


Eight competitors were one out in each total; three competitors were correct in onz 
and in the other total; whilst an enormous number succeeded in giving 
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‘For further particulars of this result look on the last page. 


All attempts to be addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrictta’ 
Street, London, W.C., and the envelope to be marked in the left-hand corner 
with ‘he woid: ‘‘ BIRTHS."”’ 

Asa gu'de to your est:mate we give below the number of Births and Deaths which have taken 
place in the thirty-three largest towns in England ind Wales for the corresponding period 
during the rast three years. 


e—e5)0 win this substantial sum of money, all you have to do ts to fill 
AKG up the coupon below, giving in the proper place the number of 
births and the number of deaths which will occur in the Thirty- 
: three Great Towns in England and Wales for the week ending 
"July ist, 1899. 


F ‘Then write dowa your name and address, and ask the newsagent or Reeatetered during the Week | : 4 during the Week — VW, 
Reginvding July ath, 1896 Ending July 3ed, 1897. Ending July 2a, 1898, 
name and address in the space provided. Although such a course is obviously pee eres: meine uaa : . 
to his advantage, it is not compulsory for the coupon to bear his signature. Births. | Deaths. Births. = Deaths. 
Newsagents and bookstall clerks may sign any numter of coupons. 7 : 3691 == 7115 =. oe = 


To the person whose attempt is correct we will pay the sum of £1,000. 

To the newsagent or bookstall clerk whcse name appears on the winning 
coupon we will pay the sum of £5100, and £5 to each of the boys attached 
to the bookstall from which the paper was bought. 


The figures published by the Registrar-General will be taken as corre cember and 
1°98, a come tution case: to this was declared tegal By the Apreal oan oats . 
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If no competitor estimates the correct number of 


births and deaths, the £1,000 will be awarded to the : F Births e+ WeceaseusGacsssessees ove seuss essnecces Write in 
individual whose forecast is most nearly correct. P.W.J My estimate ts 
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bookstall clerk, and the £5 for bookstall boys. 
One competitor may send in any number of 
attempts, : : 
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THIS PRIZE 1S IN CONJUNCTION WITH “HOME NOTES,” “SHORT STORIES,” “SUNDAY READER,” AND ‘ PASTIMES.” 


830 THIS IS THE FIRST OF A NEW SERIES OF STORIES. 


DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective. 


By J. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


1.—THE FALSE HEIR AND THE TRUE. 


“Tr is impossible,” said Roderick Alymer to himself, 
sooking out through the great bow window that bulged 
from the front of Duncombe House on the wide gravel 
sweep, as a bicycle with swift smooth curve vlided into 
view, and u dainty little lady leaped from the machine 
and went up the broad stone steps as lightly as i bird. 

“That school girl! a Cambridge wrangler! and a 
doctor of medicine! it's too absurd,” Roderick Aylmer 
murmured, more und more amazed. 

There was certainly nothing of the New Woman—cr 
for that matter of the old—about the winsome figure 
that stood at the top of the great stone steps all alive 
and ulert, preening her-elf in the sunshine. A pleased 
face and a pleasant she showed; the face of a bright 
school girl out for a holiday, brimming over with excite- 
ment. An audacions toque with a brace of scarlet 
feathers stuck in it was perched amongst thick coied 
hair that had the ripple and lustre of a brown trout 
stream in the sunshine. The short skirt of her tailor- 
made dress twitched by the light wind showed slim 
ankles and neat feet cased in tan cycling shoes. 

She passed under the Do:ie pillars and porch of the 
entrance, and the electric bell tinkled. 

“For Mr. Aylmer,” she said to the big footman who 
swung the door open, and she put a visiting card in his 
hand with the name : 

“ Miss Dora Myr.” 

But down the broad stairs and square cool hall, 
with its chesshoard pavement of white and Diack marbie, 
Sra Mr. Roderick Aylmer himself with outstretched 

end. 

“You are very welcome,” he raid. She peered up for 
a moment with keen, bird-like look. into the honest, 
handsome face, then she put her little hand with frank, 
firm clasp in his big one. 

“ L have alreddy written to you, Miss Mya he began 
abruptly when they got together to the drawing-room. 
“ My wife is very ill and worn to a shadow, though the 
doctors can make nothing of her illness. She had a 
bad fever when our only boy was born twelve years ago, 
and she has never quite recovered. Most erie always; 
too gentle, I often think; she is never angry, but she 
never smiles. Though she loves our boy with her 
whole heart, she seems saddest when he is with her. 
Her melancholy grows deeper day by day. It was good 
of you to come, for we are very Jal here. If you can 
take her out of herself and cheer ber up a little, I will be 
for ever grateful. Pardon me fora moment, I'll tell her 
you are here; she will be delighted.” 

But the first glance at the handsome, shadowy, pale- 
faced woman that came slowly into the room leaning 
on her husband's arm, told Dora Myr! that her hostess 
was not delighted to see her, but frightened, though she 
hid her fright in the welcome of a gracious lady. 

With a single glance the keen-eyed little woman 
divined a hidden fear in that sad face, and her pity 
took practical shape in the thought : “I will win her 
confidence and help her if I can.” 

A fortnight went quickly by in Dunscombe House. 
To the anxious master there was new life in the com- 
panship of the guy little lady, who tested his skill to 
the utmost at tennis or croquet on the smooth green 
lawn framed by high unbroken walls of darker verdure, 
or at billiards in the great cool oak-panelled room that 
absorbed the ge of the electric lights. 

To the centle, sad-eyed lady she was a not less ccn- 
genial companion. A sympathy went out from her 
even when they sat in silence that was comforting to 
the sorely tried heart. In every word and act there 
was cheerfulness and comfort and willingness to help. 
But their long talks tcgether, though they often lapsed 
into affectionate endearments, and more thzn once, as 
Dora instinctively felt, came close to the hidden trcuble, 
had not tcuched it yet. : 

The two women sat together through the hot ncon in 
Alice Aylmer's boudoir, whore windows looked out on 
yreen shade and sparkling water. Though one read, 
and the other worked in silence at_ some vague embroi- 
dery which was an excuse for idleness, there was a 
pleasant sense of companionship between them. 

While her eyes gathered the fhiters and words of her 
look and the main trend of the story, Dora's curious, 
restless thoughts were busy with the secret which ske 
vaguely felt like a third presence in the silent room. 

“Confidence begets confidence,” she thought; “I will 
speak to her about myself.” 

* Would you care at all to hear, Alice,” she began 
al ruptly,“ what I was:nd what I did before came here?” 

“If you care to tell me, dear; if not, it is enough for 
me that you came here, and that you are my friend.” 

“I think friends shguld have no secrets,” with a quick 
flash of. the bright grey eyes. ‘“ Yet now that I come to 
think of it there is very little to tell. My father was 
an old-fashioned Cambridge don, who married late in 
life. My grandfather was the Earl of Warcliffe, 
of whom, perhaps, the less said the better. My 
mother”—the clear voice faltered and the bright 
eyes dimmed—“I never had a mother; not for an 
hour. She gave her life for mine. My father’s great 


Snapshot interviews form a prominent feature in 
of Lady Randolph Churchill, 


grief at first was that I was not a boy. Afterwards, I 
think, he liked me letter as I was. It was his whole 
ambition that I should be ‘a lady anda scholar.’ He 
waited in this world three months beyond his time, 80 
the doctors said, to see me a Cambridge Wrangler; then 
he died content, leaving me alone at the age o eighteen 
with two hundred pounds and my wrangiership for a 
fortune. I had no taste for the hum-drum life of school 
teaching, so I spent the little money Thad in mak 
myself a doctor. But practice didn’t come and 
couldn't and wouldn't wait for it. Within the last ens 
I have been a telegraph girl, a telephone girl, a ady 
journalist. I liked the last best. But I have not found 
my vocation yet, for Iam an impatient little busybody, 
brimful of restless curiosity. Your husband's adver- 
tisement in the puper caught me. There was something 
queer about the demand for a ‘lively companion that 
appealed to my curiosity, so I threw up my work and 
came on here.’ 

And I hope you are glad you came?” 

© Very glad, but——” : : 

A sharp knock cut her answer off short in the middle. 

“ Mra. Caruth,” said the maid ut the coor. 

“Tell her to come up.” 

But the words were baeitlly spoken wl:en Mrs. Caruth 
herself pushed rudely past the servant into the room. 

A squarely built woman was Mrs, Caruth, with dark 
eyes that flashed under cleanly curved eyebrows, anl a 
very resolute mouth and chin; a strong face. almost 
handsem>, but the face of » woman to be feared, not 
trusted, So thought quick-eyed Dora Myrl as she 
glance from Mrs. Caruth to Mrs. Aylmer. who flushed 
and grew pale again, and quivered like a leaf in the 
wind at the sight of the intruder. Dora saw her colour 
come ind go and her limbs tremble, and like a skilled 
physician searching a patient's Lody with a stethescope 
when he finds te lurking disease at last, she murmured 
to herself : * The trouble is here.” 

Meunwhile, Mrs. Caruth looked with steady insolence 
at Dora for a moment or two with a look which said as 
plainly as Jook could : * What business have you here ?” 

Stubborn Dora would have rebelled against the 
woman's insolence, but there was a meek entreaty in 
Mrs. Ayliner's cyes that quite subdued her. 

“T have some letters to write, Alice. if} you don’t 
mind,” she said. 

As she stepped quickly from the room, she heard the 
oe — sharply behind her and the key turned in 
e lock. 


For nearly an hour Dora waited. She could hear 
from time to time through the closed door the tones of 
an angry dominating voice and the noise of weeping. 

At Mrs. Caruth came out with a look of triumph 
on her evil face, and passed through without a glance 
where Dora sat. Inthe inner room Mrs. Aylmer was 
lying full length on a sofa, her face buried in a velvet 
cushion, her whole body shaken by a storm of sobs. 

It was part of the girl’s nature—a vice in her nature 
if you will—that the warm womanly sympathy she felt 
for the frail sufferer was shot through by the quick 
thought : “ Now is the time to surprise her secret.” 

She sat down beside the sofa and took the limp hand 
that hung over in both of hers. 

“Tell me all about it, Alice!” 

She spoke as one speaks toa child, gently, yet with 
authority not to be resisted, and Alice Aylmer, her will 
er oaiilest by gricf and fear, answered submissively us a 
cmd, 

“It was when my boy was born,” she began. 

“The boy who is coming home for his holidays to- 
morrow ? ”’ : 

“ Yes—no—oh, Heaven! have a little patience with 
me, Dora, and I will te!l you everything. Don’t speak 
to me, or I shall break down. Weshkad been three years 
married, und we were ever so happy, but, all the same, I 
could see my husband was just lonying for an heir. 

“There were great rejoicings when the boy came at 
last, but not for long. Iwas vary weak, and my poor 
baby weaker and frailer still. I could not nurse my 
first-born. Oh, you don’t know, Dora, what it is to have 
your baby come to you with groping little hands and 
parted lips for food, and send it away empty. Mrs. 
Caruth had been my maid, but she had married the 
Dlacksmith in the qilluge==a drunkard, as I heard after- 
wards—and had a boy of her own the same day that 
mine was boi so she came and took charge of my 
Archie. It made me mad to see the yale. puny, little 
scrap that never came to me without whining, lie so 
placidly at her bosom. 

“Day by day we both grew weaker—baby and I—I 
on my baby’s account, I do believe. One evening I had 
fallen into a deep sleep, and when I awoke, the room 
was quite dark, but I could hear the voices of my 
husband and dcctor talking under their breath. 

+ There is no danger of her,’ I heard the doctor say, 
and his voice dwelt on the word ‘her’ in a way that 
made my very heart grow cold. I guessed what was 
coming. 
“«But the boy, doctor?’ my husband whispered 
softly. It was the question I was longing to ask. 

“* Are you strong enough to bear the answer?’ the 
— said. a4 i 

“*T am strong enou or anything. Anything is 
better than this fear.’ ‘ poe ages 

“*Then have done with hope and fear,’ the doctor 
answered solemnly. ‘The boy cannot live.’ 

“These are cruel words, doctor.’ 

“¢They are the cruel truth.’ 


WEEK ENDING 
May 27, 1899. 
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“Ob, my 
broke from 
have cried out, but I 
‘Have courage, man, you will e e 
both passed softly out together. They did not know, 
I think, that Mrs. Caruth was in the room. But when 
the door closed after them she lit a candle and came 
quietly to my bedside and looked me in the face. 

“*You heard them,’ she said. ‘Your -breathing 
stopped, and I knew you heard them.’ 

“¢Oh! Martha, it will kill him,’ was all I could get 
out, ‘it will kill my husband.’ 

«<-You wish to save him this trouble?’ 

“¢T would give my life—I would give my soul to save 
him, but there is no way.’ : 

“< here is a way; listen quietly till I have my say oué, 
whatever you think at first. We must change the babies.’ 

“*Oh! I could never do it,’ Iecricd. , 

“«Listen!’ she spoke fiercely. ‘Mine is a splendid 
boy, worth a hundred of a puny thing. You will 
gain by the swop. Your baby will have all the better 
chance of life with me who can nuree it. If it lives we 
can change back again. If it dies—don’t shiver like 
that you lve got to hear it—if it dies your hushand will 
never know and he will still have a fine, handsome heir.’ 

“I was very weak and she was very strong; is that 
an excuse for me, I wonder? L[ agreed to part with my 
Loy for my husband’s sake, and gave her money and 
jewels ond swore her to be good to him. 

“¢T will love him as my own,’ she said over and over 

in. 

orl think I must have been a little light-headed after 
that, for I kept crying and moaning all day that my 
child would die. Thad a very kind nurse, Dora, Kitty 
Sullivan was her name, and [ think she was an Irish- 
woman. I know she was a Roman Catholic. She tried 
hard to comfort me and she knelt down by the cradle 
and prayed fervently for the child. I ‘could hear the 
‘Hail Mary, Holy Mary,’ over and over again, till at 
last I fell off to a kind of doze, but my fear and sorrow 
never lightened even in my sleep. 

“Nurse Sullivan left that evening. Mrs. Caruth was 
to tend me till the new nurse. arrived. She came into 
the dim room that night with a bundle under her cloak 
and knelt down beside the cradle and I did not look, 
but I knew she was changing the clothes on the two 
children. 

“ As she stepped out like a dark shadow through the 
door, there was a child’s cry in the room as though my 
baby was crying to me to save him. It went to my 
Seart like a knife. I felt all my life as it were 
slipping away from me. I thought I was dying, and I 
was horribly frightened of death. 

“Jt was nearly a month, so I was told, before I came 
back to conscious life again. 

“There was light in the room, and my husband and 
the doctor were lookirgg down on me. 

“*She will do now,’ the doctor said ; ‘I always thought 
she would do, but the boy’s life is a miracle.’ 

“They brought the baby to my bed, bright and rosy, 


and I gloried in him. 
“Can you believe it, Dora, I had forgotten all about 
I thought the child 


x husband! A low groan of utter agony 
Hien My heart bled for him, and I would 
heard the doctor's voice whisper : 
waken her,’ and they 
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nurse Caruth and her wicked plan. 
was my own. What folly they talk of a mother’s 
instinct! That wicked woman's baby twined itself into 
the very fibres of my heart. When memory came slowly 
back to me, though it almost broke my heart, it did not 
lessen my love for the boy. 

“T heard that Mrs. Caruth had disapptared, leaving 
no trace behind her. But in about two years’ time she 
returned to the village bring a boy back with her—my 
boy, Roderick’s toy—the rightful heir of Dunscombe 
whom I had robbed of his rights. I have been miser- 
uble ever sinc>. I fe2l I am a cruel hearted mother, but 
I could not and I cannot give up the baby I loved for 
my own that I did not love. 

“Mra. Caruth was well content. I gave her money 
from time to time and she wanted nothing more. But 
the hoy—my poor wretched boy—fell into evil habits. 
To-day she cam? to say he had been caught thieving 
and had been sent to prison, and that I must get his 
father to save him or she would tell everything. 

“Oh! I am the most miserable woman on earth, 
What shall I do, what shall Ido?” 

“ You must tell the truth.” 

It would kill Roderick to 


“ Now run awa 
The joy faded 
she turned a look of piteous a) on Dora. 
“What did he mean by his ‘luck’?” asked Dor. 
evading the questionin her eyes. She had taken up th- 
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lnehy medal, and wus examining it keenly. It was 
much worn, but she could make out the figure of a 
woman crowned, with her hands at her sides and around 
her reeks that looked like stars. 

“That's part of the story,” said Mrs. Aylmer. “I 
found it tied tight round the baby’s neck with a thin 
white ribbon. I had to cut the string to get it off. 
When I asked Mrs. Caruth she seemed confused and 
denied all knowledge of it at first. But after a while 
she said it was a lucky charm she had froma gipsy. I 
don't believe in such things of course. but still f thought 
it could dono harm to fasten it to the boy’s watch chain.” 

“You have kept the string?" Dora interrupted with 
an eagerness that seemed quite out of proportion to thie 
trivial question. 

“Yes, I Lave kept the string,” Mrs. Aylmer answered 
surprised. 

“Can you show it to me?” 

“ Of course, dear.” 

She unlocked a drawer in her cabinet, and from many 
relics of babyhood, she drew out a faded strip of narrow 
white ribbon, which had been tied in a hard knot to the 
narrow circlet of a baby's neck, and cut loose close to 
the knot. 

Dora Myrl almost snatched it from her hand. and 
laid it on the table beside the boy's “luck,” and eyed 
them both intently for a long minute. 

Then the tension of eyes and lips 1elaxed, and she 
turned with a bright smile to Mrs. Aylmer. 

“It’s all right,” she suid. 

“ But—what's all right, dear?” queried the other, 
startled and trembling at some subtle meaning in ler 
tone and smile. 

* You see that ribbon bas been tied only once and 
never untied 2” 

“ That's plain enough, but——” 

“Wait a bit; let me tell you what this ‘ gipsy charm’ 
really is. It isa Romun Catholic medal in which they 
have great faith; no wonder it puzzled Mra. Caruth.” 

.“Oh! Dora, you frighten me; go on!” 

“ Have a little patience. You told me you had a 
Catholic nurse who left Lefore the children were changed, 
and who prayed hard for your boy befure she went. Jt 
was she who tied that medal round your child's neck, 
and it never came off till you cut it off. Can you guess 
the good news now?” 

“ My own, own child!” 
in a half articulate cry. 

“Your own child, of conrse, my dear,” Dora 
answered sedately. “Your mother's love made ro 
mistake. The plot ia plain as daylight. Mrs. Caruth 
never changed the children's clothes nor the children. 
She knew nothing of the medal. She kept her cwn 
cbild, which she doubtless loved after her own fashion. 
But she deceived you into the belief that it was yours. 
Then, whether yours lived or died, she stood to profit 
by the fraud.” 

Mrs. Aylmer listened with hope and joy shining in 
her eyes. At that moment Algie burst into tle room 
rejoicing. with a cricket bat in one hind and a fishing- 
rod in the other, and was amazed when Lis mother 
leaped upon him with eager lips and arms, and sent his 
playthings cluttering to the floor, and pressed him 
closer and closer t> her heart, kissing and fondling him 
and crying through her tears: “ My own boy: at last, 
at last, my very own!” 

Mrs. Caruth, calling next day to see Mrs. Aylmer, 
saw Miss Dora Myrl instead. nder the cros3- 
examination of that astute young lady, she ae greed 
broke down and conf her fraud. She fled from 
the village in fear and trembling, and troubled Alice 
Ay)]mer's peace no more. 

“You are our good angel, Miss Myrl.” Roderick 
Aylmer said when the three sat together that evening. 
while in Alice Aylmer's eyes love and gratitude shone 
through happy tears, for she had confessed and bcen 
f rziven, an ler heart was at rest. 

“ You are our good angel.” The man was desperately 
‘n earnest, and his words tripped each other in his 
eurnestness. ‘“ You have given us back happiness. A 
heavy cloud hung over our home, znd you are the sun- 
shine that has dispelled it. You must let us show our 
gratitude by——” 

But Dora cut him s!:ort with a gay laugb. “Don't 
talk poetry please,” she suid. “ Youcan recommend me 
professionally to your friends if you like. I have found 
my vocation. am about to send this card to the 
engraver at once.” 

She had written some words on a scrap, of paper 
while he was speaking. Now she set it before him, und 
he read in writing as clear and neat, and almost as 
emal) as print, the words: 

“Miss Dora Myrt, Lady Detective.” 


(Next Ween: “The Hidden Violin.) 


QUEER ACCIDENT AT CRICKET. 
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The words broke frcm her 


Te other day 2 member of a club drove 

a ball hgh #2 the aie, where it struck and Killed a 
was flying along at the time. ae Say sade 

heard of accidents of a similarly curious kind? If so, send 
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[FAMOUS CRICKETERS WHO 


No Claim. 


Cater (on crutches and with a bandage over one 
eye): “Ihave come, sir, to make application for the 
amount due me on my accident insurance policy. I fell 
down a long flight of steps the other evening ind sus- 
tained damages that will disable me for a month to 
come. 

Manager of Company: “Young man. I have taken 
the trouble to investigate your case, and I find you are 
not entitled to anything. It could not be called an 
accideat. You knew the young woman's father was at 


home.” 
—— ee fe ee 
A Serious Affair. 


i Briacs: “ Hallo, old man, where did you get that 
imp?” 

Griggs: “ All dne toa carpet tack.” 

Briggs: “ Well, I suppose you treated the wound with 
some antiseptic preparation.” 

Griggs: “ What's that ?” 

Briggs: “ Why, something to destroy the lockjiuw.” 

Griggs: “ Lockjaw! Great Scott! do you think there 
is any danger of my getting lockjaw?” 

Briggs: “Ob, you may escape. Have you suffered 
much pain?” 

Griggs: “ At first, yes; but Tecan walk much better 
now. 

Briggs: ‘‘ Well, I'd see a doctor as soon as possible. 
It may not be too late. 
a germ.” 

Grigzs: “ How's that?” 

Briggs: “ Why. these germs swarm round rusty tucks. 
and when one of them gets into your bloo, it’s pretty 
sure to mean death inthe end. You may pull through. 
Alove all things, don’t worry. About where did that 
tack penetrate your foot ?” 

Griggs: “I didn't say it penctrated my foot.” 

Briggs: “ You didn’t? You suid your Emp was 
caused hy a carpet tack.” 

Griggs: “ True, true, old fellow! I p:netured my 
ty:e with it.” 

—___»j—___ 


A Tip to the Wise. 

Tis labit of “ giancing” through a boo: iss tad 
one, and ipt to increase until onr cur acicy for scudy is 
absolutely frittered away. Life is so crowd] in these 
latter days that little time rema‘’ns to us for what is 
called solid reading. Cheap literature may he a iless- 
ing. but, like many another ilessing. it is espable of 
abuse. A healthy mind requires sol d food. 


In our contemporary literature there are histori-s, | 


truly great works of genins, written in such simple 
English as to be alnost homely—I:snguage that a child 
could understand. 
phenomenon that przz'ed ow forefitsers is mate so 
easy that it can be understood in the nursery. Art 
is brought into our homes. yet our Leys and girls are 
allowed to race through their reading at railway speed, 
and that which is quickly done 's as quick'y forgotten. 
It is to be feared that the parent sets the example in 
much of this. 

It is very hard for busy people to find time for an 
hour's reading. Yet everyone ceeds relaxation; and to 
devote even « few minutes of the day to the careful 
perusal of some real wasterpiece of fiction. some work 
which presents a wholesome view of men and things, is 
the best of all relaxations, if it be properly done. It is 
better to 1ead one good book attentively than to glance 
at a dozen and say they are not worth more than 
“skimming over.” Jf a book is to be read at all let it 
Le thoroughly done. 


(This was not intended as an advertisement for 
Pearson's Hundred Best Books. But. l:owever. let that 
pass. Full particulars can be had by any one who 
cares to send us a post-card. } 


—— i 


Ponrceman: “Come a'ong now qilietly, o. it wl be 
the worse for you.” 

Toole: “Til not. The magistrat2 toll ‘ast time 
never to be brought before him again, an’ Vin song to 
obey his instructions.” 


fo 


“WELL, Willie, how did you like it ?" asked tio fond 
mamma, when her angel child. returned from his first 
day at the public echool. 

“Fine!” ejaculated the cherub, with a new lizht in 
his eyes. “but, I say, ma, don't call me ‘ Willie —my 
name's Bill.” 

oe 9 Sed 


Mr. Graves (Chicago 
Elfrida, you've got to brea 
crout.” 


Miss Graves: “ . P-p- ed 

Mr. Graves: “ Well, © filer this morning told me 
that I won't be any more of a baron than Tam row 
after your marriage, and if I ain't a-going ter he a 
noble ye'll ‘av’ ter marry a man.” 


soap mevchant:: “I say, 
kof with that Baron Sour- 


You know tockjaw comes from | 


Scierce has been populari-ed. The » 
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WERE GIVEN AWAY. 


It has often bean told how Mr. F. Stanley Jackson, 
the famous Yorkshire amateur cricketer, watching the 
prince of batsmen of this last tweaty years, Kuunar Shri 
Ranjitsinhji, was heard to remark : 

“Well, when To missed that man’s capabilities at 
Cambridge, I made the biggest mistuke in judgment [ 
have ever made in my life.” : 

And this is just woat many of our cricket inentors 
must have said to themselves of late yours us they have 
sat watching the success of men whose serv'ces they have 
| had the first offer of. und seorned to xecept, as not 
| being “ good enough.” 

Of course, there are come few counties which have 
such a plethora of talent to select from that only the very 
best and most promisiny cricketers hive any chance of 
being accepted. But even these co:nties often find, 
when too lute, thut in mistake they have cast away a 
precious jewel and kept a wurth!ess stune, 

Some years ago Yorkshire had a man who gave every 

ronize of doing well, but though tried several times. 
‘he did not “come of" as must of the committe: 
expe t:d, and so they did not trouble to keep him any 

longer. But he came south. and has made a name for 
himself since then. Many a good score has he made 
| against the county of his birth, and there ave not many 
| better bowlers to-day on wickets that suit him than 
J.'T’. Rawlin, the Middlesex man. 
| Some years ago Sussex thought that she could do very 
| well without the services of Walter Quaife, und so she 
, let him go, and Warwickshire picked him up. The 
' position of tha latter county amongst its keen opponents 
during these last two years has been larse'y due to the 
| splendid play of the Quaifes. For their action regarding 
| Walter, lost Sussex also the services of the we'!l-knuwn 
1 “little ‘un,” W. G. Quaife; and whilst Warwickshire 
has reason to rejoice at the splendid pair of batsmen she 
| has obtained, it does not seem as if Sussex, judying from 
her recent records, has bad any good men to throw away. 

Nottinghamshire has ever produced cricketers of 
' fame, and has had ample first-class men to do duty for 
her h-nour when she has needed them. But when she 

left a certain Johnny Briggs out in the cold, and caused 

him to go to Lancashire, the lace county made a 

serious mistake which she must have often have 

repented of sine». When Nottinghum men have stood 
‘on Trent Bridge ground, or on Old Trafford at 
' Mauchester. aud have seen the prodigies performed by 
- Briggs in the bowling department, and even in the 

batting sec’ ion, thoy must have many times groaned in 

spirit for the loss of the grand cricketer who had been 
| “given away.” 

Yorkshire also threw arty another good cricketer in 
aman whom its great rival Surrey took up, and whe 
did much to help forward the prowess of the famous 
Southern county at a time when such help was sorely 
needed. More than once the bowling of “Juck" 
| Beaumont haz won a hard-fought game at the Oval, 
| and what was Yorkshire's loss was Surrey’s gain. 
: Blamires, who died a few years ago, was another man 
| from the county of broad acres, who could not yet 
, taken up regularly by his native county. and who c.uns 
' to Surrey to make the name which enrolled him on the 
list of well-known cricketers. 

Notts has been particularly careless or unlucky in 
; throwing men into the arms of other county authorities, 
i men who have later on made a great name for t!:eu- 
| selves. Guttridge, who was drawn into the camp of 
: Sussex, may be ede aus an inatance, but there is 4 
| greater one than he in the person of W. Lo-kwood, who 

is at present the great support of Surrey, and probably 
' one of the three best all-round cricketers in England. 

Then some years ago Notts gave away one William 
McIntyre. who was “ not quite class enough” for them. 
But ask Lancashire what it thinks about the lute great 
bowler who was its mainstay for so many seasons, 
Luncastrians will tell you they wish they could get a few 
; more such men who were “not class enough.” anyhow, 

Curiously, on the other hand, Lancashire did not 
think it worth while troubling a few years ago about a 
public-school boy who was playing fine cricket at 
Repton, and who was Lincashire born. But Somerset 
gained thereby, and in Lionel Palairet, she ha3_to-da: 
one of the finest amateur batsmen in the country. I[t 
must be confessed that the allowing Palairet to slip 
from her clutches was a grievous mistake on the part of 
the northern county. 

Nicholls, now one of Somerset's best bowlers, was a 
gift from Gloucester as having p!ayed soveral times for 
that county, he was not deemed to be worth retaining 
instead of any of the other cricketers that county then 
had. So he was given away,and Somerset accepted the 
gift. Nor has she had reason to regret it. 

The two brothe:s Sugg are Yorkshiremen, and were 
at different times tried for that county, but not “com. 
ing off” as soon as the Tykes thought they ought to 
have done, they were “shunted.” Frank, after trying 
Derbyshire, settled down in Lancashire, with what 
results the White Rose has known frequently since. «ud 
a few other counties too. W. Sugg went and joined 
Derbysbire, and hus on several occasions shown that all 
the hitting power of the Sugg family dil not ds -end to 
his elder brother. 


done to our life-boat heroes in the June ROYAL. The interesting article and the fine photographs are well worth your p:rusal. 
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REPLIES. 


4536. In which British Colony would an Emigrant from 
i Find his Surreyndings most amiliar to 
im 


Tasmania is the most home-like of all our colonies. 


Its climate is that of England at its Lest, its level | at the Cowt of France. 


country resembles the park-like expanses of the 
Southern Counties, its mountainous parts comprise all 
gradations, from hills like those of Cumberland, to 
towering Mouut Wellington which equals Ben Nevis. 
The Derwent and Tamar resemble their English name- 
sakes, whilst both Hobert und Launceston, with their 
solid, stone-built houses, are very like home cities of 
their size. The Tasmanian population is essentially 
British. The natives are long since extinct, the China- 
man is not appreciated, and foreigners do not appear to 
flourish us they do in most of our colonies. New 
Zealand resembles Tasmania, but its more recent settle- 
ment tends to lessen its likeness to * home.” 


4539. Can it be Shown that the Late Decline of British | 


Exports is the Direct Resu‘t of “the Period of 
Unexampled Prosperity ” Following the Establish- 
ment of Free Trade? 

The probability is that, although this period followed 
the inauguration of Free Trade in time, it did not do so 
asa logical consequence. From the Battle of Waterloo 
to the end of the half century, the other Powers of 
Europe were so deeply immersed in political and 
dynastic troubles, and so busy in repairing the 1avages 
caused by the Napoleonic wars, that this country had 
the practical monopoly of the world’s trade. The gigantic 
increase in her wealth naturally excited the envy cf 
other nations, and inspired them with the idea of com- 
petition. As free-trading Britain possessed the com- 
merce of the outside world, they very naturally thought 
that the best they could do was to close their own 
markets ugzinst us, and to foster and protect their own 
industries by a system of tariffs «nd bounties. It was 
thus rather the “ unexamy led prosperity’ which cavsed 
other nations to become Protectionists, und so to largely 
decrease our exports, than any connection lctween Free 
Trade and that prosperity. Unhappily Free Trade has 
become rather a superstition than a sound commercial 
doctrine. We are not Free Traders by any means. -1f 
we were we should have neither Customs nor Excise 
Duties. Our notion of Free Trade is to udmit the 
foreigner free to compete with us in our own markets, and 
to pay hima premium for the privilege of Leing under- 
sold in his own markets and those of the outside world. 


4540, Which Article in an English Newspaper has Pro- 
bably had the most Important Results? 

Apart from the numerous individual articles which 
have led or crystallised public opinion at so many critical 
periods as to make a selection of one as more important 
than another extremely difficult, probably no newspaper 
writing has had greater direct results than THE TIMES ex- 
posure of Bogle in 1841,and the SHEFFIELD DaILy TELE- 
GRAPR's denuncipation of gecret trade unionism in 1867. 
The former upset a gigantic scheme organised to 
defraud European bankers, and brought upon THE 
Times a libel action which they practically won, 
but at immense cost. They refused to accept a 
public subscription raised to defray their expenses, and 
its amount was applied to found Times bursaries at the 
Universities and elsewhere, and to affix a commemora- 
tive tablet to the walls of the Royal Exchange. The 
Sheffield article revealed the murderous and destructive 
methods of the then leading trude unionists. A Royal 
Commission investigated these, and the ultimate result 
has undoubtedly been to purify trade combinations 
from practices which might have ruined both legitimate 
unionism and British manufactures. 
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Questions Worth | 


Has any Individual in this Country ever Occupied 
in the same time Four of the First Offices of 
State? 


This would appear to have occurred more than once 
in English history. For instance, after the fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey, ‘Thomas Cromwell became one of the 

test pluralists of all time. Between 1531-40 he 
ame a Privy Councillor, Master of the Jewels, Chan- 
cellor of the Hixcherier, Secretary of State, Master of 
the Rolls, Vicar-General and Dean of Wells (although 
he was a layman), Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Great 
Chamberlain. In the reign of Queen Anne_ the 
Duke of Shrewsbury was Lord Treasurer,. Lord 
Chamberlain of England, Lord-Lieuteuant of Ireland, 
and Privy Councillor. He had also been Ambassador 
When William the Fourth dis- 
missed the Melbourne Ministry, Sir Robert Peel, the 
| only possible Premier, was in Rome, and while he was 
being brought back the Duke of Wellington consented 
to become Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Home Secretary, Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of 
the Excheqr:r A cartoon of the time depicts the Iron 
Duke as holding a Cabinet Council in solitary state and 
saying: * My lords and gentlemen, the question is: How 
is the King’s government to be carried on?” It was 
also remarked that there had never been so united a 
Ministry Lefore. 


4542, Which Great European War was Styled by one of 


the Combatants the “War of the Three Petti- 
coats”? 


It was Frederick the Great who thus styled the Seven 
Years’ War. Frederick, by taking Siles‘a, hud incurred 
| the enmity of Maria Theresa of Austria, and it was his 
| unbridled sarcasms on the private life of the Empress 
‘| Elizabeth of Russia which made it possib'e for the 
| Prime Minister of Austria to bring about the Austro- 
, Russian alliance aga‘nst Frederick. Madame Pomra- 
| dour was at this time to all intents and purposes the 
| Autocrat of France, and she smarted quite us keenly 
i under the bitter sarcasms of Frederick as the Tesarina 

id. On one occasion, when she bad sent 2 conciliatory 

message to Frederick by Voltaire, the King remarked 

that he did not know any such person. La Pompadour, 
' to avenge the insult, threw all the forces of France into 
he scale against Frederick, and, but for his own great 
military genius and the assistance of this country, 

| would prolably have completed his ruin. 


4543. as a ze Duel ever been Fought with Billiard 
8 
Such a duel took place in the year 1843 at Maisonfort, 
i not far from Paris. Two yous Frenchmen named 
| Leufaut and Melfaut quarrelled while playing billiards, 
and agreed to settle their dispute by a 
| pilliard balls. 
red ball to have the first throw. Chance favoured 
Melfaut, and the two took up their position in the garden 
| at a distance of twelve paces from each other. When 
| the signal was given, Melfaut made several motions with 
his arm, saying to his adversary: “I am going to kill 
you at the first throw.” He then hurled the ball with 
| deadly aim, striking Leufaut in the middle of the fore- 
Lead with such force that he dropped dead without 
uttering a word. The survivor was arrested and tried for 
ig murder, but finally convicted of manslaughter 
only. 


43544. Which of the Great Statesmen of France Did 
Most to Make the French Revolution Possible? 

Tle French Revolution was the logical result of so 
many causes, acting through such a long period, that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to confine the answer to 
any one statesman. For instance, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, by their policy of concentrating all power in 
the hands of the monarchy and so depriving the feudal 
nobility of their small armies of retainers, certainly 
made it impossible for their descendants to crush the 
revolt of the lower orders out piecemeal, as 
they could have done had they retained their 
armed forces. Thus Richelieu’s policy of concentration 
opened the way for Necker and Mirabeau—the latter of 
whom might, perhaps, had he lived, prevented the 
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atrocities of the Reign of Terror. These two men, the 
one as financier and the other as popular advocate, 
undoubtedly began the Revolution as such. If, how- 
ever, the policy of Richelieu had not destroyed the 
wer of the great territorial nobles, the revolt would 
ave begun and ended with riots in Paris and other 
large towns, and the wholesale executions of the ring- 
leaders. The nobles would have crushed the isolated 
risings of the peasants all over the country. The fleet, 
teing essentially aristocratic, would have held the ports, 
and the whole thing would probably have been over ina 
few months, had it not been for the work that Richelieu 
i done in weakening the nobles to aggrandise the 
king. 
4545. What is the Cause of the “‘Corking” of Wine? 


The primary cause is a bad cork. The tissue of a 
good cork should be so close that the liquid cannot per- 
meate it. If there are flaws in the cork, the liquid 
aleohol gets mixed with the tissue of the cork, and 
certain chemical processes follow. For this reason 
really first-class corks for champagne and the like are 
worth as much as fourpence each. A mixture of water, 
alcohol, and cork produces a substance known as 
| suberine, which is ineoluble, and it is this which gives 
' the corked taste to wine. A mixture of suberine and 
| nitrie acid produces a substance which Chevreul has 
named suberic acid. 


4547. In what Instance are Bank of England Notes not 
a Legal Tender in England? 

Bank of England notes constitute legal tender under 
any circumstances throughout England, with the single 
exception that the Bank of England itself may not so 
offer them in payment of its own debts, and the stipula- 
| tion that no person can be compelled to give change for 
|a Bank of England note. These arrangements are 
| reasonable enough, for it would be inst public 
! policy if, under ordinary conditions, the k was in a 
| position to fcrce its notes upon persons desiring gold or 
| silver. In Scotland, of course, Bank of England notes 
' are not legal tender, and are, in the remoter parts, still 
- looked upon with great suspicion, the people preferrin 
' the local £1 notes, dirty as they are, even to gold itself. 

From 1797 to 1819, Bank of England notes were not 

2. legal tender to soldiers and sailors in payment of 
| wages. The General Post Office may refuse Bank of 
| England notes. 


| 9542. Is any English Peer Entitled to an Escort of 
Cavalry on State Occasions ? 


The Duke of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl Marshal 
of England. The question of this escort was mooted at 
' the t'me of the present Duke’s marri with 
Flora Hastings, November 21st, 1877. The claim was 
recognised and the Duke consulted, but he declined to 
avail himseif of his privilege. 

4549. Was the Ribbon of the Order of the Garter ever 
of a Different Colour from what it is Now ? 

Yes; and the rest of the habit also. In a chaptet 
held at Greenwich, in the thirteenth year of Henry 
VIII., the Collar and Great George and Lesser 
George were added to the insignia of the Order, it bein 
decreed that the latter decoration should be suspen 
by a gold chain or ribbon. No special colour was then 

rescrited for the ribbon. It was at first, however, of 
tak material, as shown by the contempo: rtraits 
of knights belonging to that period. In Elizabeth's 
reign it was eblue. The particular shade that 
is now employed for the ribbon is variously 
known as Royal Purple, Garter Blue, and Mazarin 
Blue; sky-blue being that which was formerly 
in use, after blue was first introduced. The latter is the 
tint shown in Vandyke’s portrait of Charles I. The 
change to the present, a darker colour, was made, 
according to some writers, by Charles II., out of com- 

liment to Hortensia, Duchess of Mazarin, whose 
Esonrite it was; but this is incorrect. There is a 
tradition, which is mentioned by Sir Henry Ellis in his 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries, that on the 
Pretender taking upon himeelf to create i of the 
Garter, and to bestow the sky-blue ribbon, rge II, 
changed the shade to the Garter blue now in use. 


QUESTIONS. 


4571, Which Act of Parliament has had the greitest moral effect ? 

4572. Which well-known man of the prescnt day forms the most 
interesting link with the past ? 

4573. professioa of an actor in such low repute in 
ancient times ? 

4574. Under which item of expenditure docs London waste most 


money ? 
378. Which bel the first nation to establis: a be!oon corps for 


military 
4576. does letting a field lic fallow improve ita produc‘iveness ? 
4577. Which of the great nations was great for the shortest period ? 
4578. Which is the basest act of personal treachery of which a 

British roversige Des been guilty ? 


lish peerage has lain dormant for the longest time 


We shall be giad to receive fromonr readers replies to any of the 
ked here. fen teply must bear the writer's name and tuldress. e shall 
eply to each question, and shall pay at the rate of twoguineas 

i inted. The some reader may rend ies to any 
nomtcr of querier, whether his own or not. Envelopes should be marked 


Atey : “I don’t want you to wash my face!” 

Grandma: “Why, I’ve washed my face three times 
a day ever since I was a little girl.” 

Algy : “Yes; and just sce how it’s shrunk it! ” 

———— 

SINGLETON : “ Have you ever experienced the supreme 
joy that comes from finding in your pocket half-a-crown 
that you didn’t know you had?” 

Benedict: “No; but my wife has upon several 


occasions.” 
— oo fa 
Tue Hovsewire: “That Mrs. Bell next door is con- 


| eral borrowing things, and never bringing them 


The Breadwinner : “ Keep calm. I am doing the 
same thing with Bell's money.” 


et 

“ Aunt JANE has a theory for reforming the world.” 
& Meters Gaght to exchange children” 

i ought to exc! children. 

“ What Good would that dor” 

“Mothers always have such strict ideas about how 


Ocean Accident and. . 
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Corporation Ltd. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


e 
(Empowered by Special 4a 
@ Parliament.) 


Have you lost noney through 
dishonesty of an oficial? ) gg THEM 
Are scnibielh va: Mail ening See A 
you 
any position of trust? — PROSPECTUS. 


BVERYBODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S BOND. 


Accideat Insurance. | Workmen’s ‘Compensation and 
Burglary lasurance. Employers’ Liability ladueaac’: 


Sickness Insurance.  Inademaity (Third Party) Insurance. 
Mortgage lasuraace. 
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You have heard a good deal about penny-in-the-slot gas-meters, but some facts and figures, and photographs H 
OYAL on this subject, will fairly attonish vou =e pate 
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"MEN WHO NEVER SLEEP. | Since 1 Met You. I$ POSTHUMOUS GHART WHO NEVER SLEEP. 


InsOMNIA—THAT Most Tr) TERRIBLE OF PAINLESS 
DIsEASES—1I8 ON THE INCREASE. 


“I SUPPOSE that the fast increasing disease of insomnia 
is one of the most fearful penalties that nineteenth 
cee | man is called upon to pay for the continual war 
which he wages against ‘ Nature’s sweet restorer’ during 
the ever accelerating rush of his daily business,” recently 
said a well-known brain specialist to P.W. 

“An extraordinary case of this descri tion has 
recently been witnessed in Wisconsin, U.S. Here, 
as the result of constantly striving after riches ‘b night 
and day alike, a prominent millionaire named Edward 
Bain, bas just terminated the longest recorded case of 
persistent insomn‘a in the last long sleep that comes to 
allalike. For upwards of fifteen years, this unhappy 
victim of his own never knew what it was to sleep 
in his own bed. For, despite his enormous wealth, he 
could not parcnane t from the cleverest physicians even 
so much as one night of semi-unconsciousness, let alone 
one of pure, refreshing sleep. 

“In his despair, Bain tried i in big succession chloral 
and other similar narcotic d notism ; change 
of diet and scenery; baths of iling water—in 
order to equalise t e blood temperature all over his body 
—and days of unceasing physical toil. Nothing, however, 
ofa normally soothing nature relievedhim. Finally, he 
found his first temporary respite amid the thunderous 
roar of an express train. in which he was returning home 
from New York. after vainly exhausting the skill of the 
foremost physicians of that city. 

“From that time right up to the day of his death, he 
could only sleep amid a din that would have had exuctly 
the reverse effect upon his fellow human beings. For 
this reason, he would in turn board an ex ress train. 
seat himself beside a rotary rinting machine in full 
swing, instruct hiscoachman tod rive him up hill and down 
dale, or even listen to the ‘click click’ of a billiard 
saloon. until the monotony of the noise soothed his 
brain into temporary inactivity. 


sais! 

“ A far better known sufferer from insomnia is Lord 
Rosebery, whose resignation of the pect tages in 
Midsummer, 1895, is said to have been large 
dited by his lordship's sufferings from this re terribie 
affliction. The disease wus brought on by the strain of 
Government work, and gradually disappeared when the 
pay cause was ‘removed. During his indisposition, his 

ordship was the recipient of hundreds of so-called ‘cures.’ 

“Perhaps the most characteristic of them were 
the mathematical feats—such as taking out cube 
roots and solving quadratic equations by a series of 
mental rocesses—which were suggested by an old 
Caniteeldgee oan don as ‘a pleasant mind-easer after the day's 
work was over.’ Another suggested cure, althegh 
sounding equally ridiculous, has a peculiarly beneficial 
effect upon many brain workers; and, being exceed- 
ingly simple of a elie ail may be of use to some of 
your sleepless 

“The cure is as follows: Many sufferers from the 
* brain-fag’ class of insomnia, experience a curious 
sense of oppression over the eyeballs. {t isas though 
a weight were pressing er their upper eyelids, and 
the sensation is so real that it effectually banishes 
sleep. Although but few sufferers are aware of the fact 
this feeling may be readily overcome by keeping the 
eyes in a downward position: 7.c.,as though looking at 
something immediately below one’s chin. 

“The explanation is simple. The effect of deep 
thought pon most people is to insensibly draw the eye- 
balls into an upward position. If the thought be unduly 
prolonged during working hours, the muacles of the 
ore become cramped and refuse to automuticall _e 

eyeballs from their upward state. Hence t nsa- 
tion of weight and strained vision, which so eo 
pecdnese insomnia. If the gaze be voluntarily diverted 
wnwards and kept there by a distinct effort of will, 
speedy composure and refreshing s: will result. 

“It is a well-known trait of we Britishers to found a 

club whenever the least possible excus? presents itself. 
ite our insular insularity towards strangers. we are 
undoubtedly the most clubable nation upon earth; and 
every art, trade or pastime, from water colours to kennels, 
and from swimming to Smithfield Market, hus its 
wale aead shrine in clubland. Consequently, it will 
edly come as a surprise to learn that an insomnia 
club has already been started in London, for the benefit 
of the rapidly growing army of sleepless brains. 

“The funniest side of this club, is the fact that, not 
only has it no club premises, but its members never 
actually meet one another as such. Beyond this fact, 
however, the object of the club is by no means so 
humorous as its constitution would appear to indicate. 
On the contrary, the society, which bears the dignified 
title of the ‘Guild of Night Worshippers,’ i 
of a religious nature. 

“It is o ised from a well-known Society lady's 
house in the West of London, and each member's chief 
duty is that of supplication for his brother 
during 


is principally 


sufferers 
the long, sleepless watches. 
mere existence in our midst of such a club is in 


itself sufficient proof of the rapid growth of insomnia 
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Since I Met You. 


Roster is the morning, burnished 
By the hand of day 

Brighter is the pathway furnished 
Phoebus on his way ; 

Softer is the moonlight streaming 
High-winged cirrus throu h— 

Happier heart and sweeter dreaming. 
Since I met you! 


Sweeter is the thrush’s singing 
When the dew is deep ; 

Sweeter memory's kiss a-clinging 
On the li if Sobre 3 

Redder is the rose, und whiter 
Is the lily true, 

And Endymion’s stnile i is brighter 
Since I met you! 


Lovelier the forked 
Qn the coated pe 

While the rosy apple blushes 
At the farmer's reach. 

And the true-blue hare)ell never 
Had such lovely hue; 

But my heart is lost for ever 
Since I met you! 


3. 
A Pathetic Incident. 


A LADY was passing one of the orphan asylums of 
London. and, asis her praiseworthy custom, nodded across 
the fence to « couple of forlorn little waits playing in 
the yard. Before she was out of hearing one of “the 
little girls sxid to the other : 

“Isn't she lovely ?” 

And the other. ‘with a wistful sizh, answered : 

“Yes, and p'r'aps my mother is just like her; 
think!” 


lush is 


just 
—_-—-———»>jo-—_- 
A Faithful Dog. 


“Wet, I wouldn't have b believed it! ” exclaimed 
Jones in astonishment as he dropped in to see Smith 
the other evening, and was met. in the hall by a S-. 
Bernard cog. “ Why, I've known you now for five years, 
and sai < always kad a marked aversion for dogs 

I did have until lately, but I woul nt le 
without one now. This brute is a noble, faithful fellow, 
and I wouldn't take £20 cash down for——” 

But at this juncture he was interrupted by his wife 
calling down over the banisters : 

“ Henry Smith, who was it that scattered these cigar- 
ashes all over my dresser ?” 

“It must have been the dog, m 

“ And who was it that droppe 
on the floor?” she demanded. 

“The dog. my dear,” answered Smith. 

“And. goodness gracious,” she continced angrily. 
“if someone hasn't been whittling up here again. 
How many times have I told you not to do that in th> 
house #” 

* But I had nothing to do with it, my dear. The 
dog’ been up there probably chewing a stick.” 

* Well, it’s a iat shame the way this house is 
messed up! Your eallars and ties ure scattered all 
over your room!” 

“ Are they, my dear? The dog's been up there again 
then. Yes,” continued Smith as he drew his friend 
into the mole “I wouldn't takea big pot of money 
for that Why, the noble fellow saves me about 
twenty catia lectures a week!” 

“So I see,” chuckled Jones, “I'll have one myself 
before noon to-morrow.” 


———_» fo -______ 


y dear.” was his reply. 
these apple peelings 


“Don't you know, prisoner, that it’s very wrong to 
steal a pig?” 
“TI do now, your worship ; they make such a row.” 


—t=_. 


Bossre: “I think that fellow must be engaged to 
sister ut last.” 

Willie: “Wh bal As a 

“He has suddenly stopped giving me money.” 


— sto 


“I SHALL say nothing about this to anylody,” said 
the young woman, attempting to soften the blow, “and 
I need moe apa that there is no occasion for you, either, 
to. re t i 

t it!” echoed the rejected lover, bitterly. 
is N o! I shall rever pro; to another girl because of 
her pretty doll face as long as I live!” 


————= fo 
Mr. Le Jecgs: “ Well, Miss Coldcash, I suppose you 
received a good many birthday cards ? 
Miss Coldcash (sweetly): “ 7 Oh, yes; and there was 
one Eerticslariy dainty and artistic. Iam sure it came 


which has takers place within the last decade or so. It | from you 
is undoubtedly the disease of the century just dawning, Mr. Le Jecks (delighted): “ What makes you think 
and one of the most terrible mental blems our | 80?” 
grandchildren will have to face is that of the ‘men who Miss Coldcash : “Because I sent it to you on your 
never sleep,’” last birthday.” 
The ROYAL is the first magazine to publish a series of reall 
ccount miss reading the second “ Trapped ! Ng oy soe ot 
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IS POSTHUMOUS CHARITY SELFISH? 


How THE Pook Woc.p Benerit 1F Ricu 
Peorise Gave WHILE Tuey Livep. 


A CERTAIN well-known lady of generous memory died 
only the other day, leaving a sum of nearly two millions 
of money to be divided amongst certain charities—a 
very noble act, indeed! 

ut here comes the point. It is—or it ought to be— 
taken that charity, to be of immediate benefit to the 
suffering poor, should not be delayed. It is a generous 
quantity which is immediately required for the very 
purpose for which money is laid aside, and its postpone- 
ment is hurtful to the cause of charity, hurtful t> 
pailsadiropy. and disastrous in a certain measure to the 
object of charity itself. 

e@ are now, of course, referring to the noble lady 
just mentioned, for she gave in life as she has yiven in 
death, but the delay of giving till a donor dies recalls i 
degree of selfishness, which is all the more emphasised 
where a donor who, in life, would probably give nothin,. 
gives only when he is dead. It points to the perversion 
fad a goad! intention, and mere convention is responsib'e 

or it. 

Posthumous charity is an unconscious ungenerusity 

rather than charitubleness, and tends rather to destroy 
the germ of the life of the gift. 

A philanthropic person who, hearing of a deserving 
object of charity going a-begging and struggling for 
help and pksding tothe humane for money to carry 
onthe work turns a deaf ear tothe cry of the helpless 
but immediately proceeds to instruct his solicitor to 
draw up a codicil bequeathing a magnificent donation to 
that same charity, may indeed comfort himself in 
the tho-ght that he bas done something noble; sv 
he has, 

But since the spirit of generosity has so far moved 
him what motive can there be for the waiting for the 
donor's death ere that generosity can be displayed ? 
Why should charity wait 

Since it is the good fortune of the pany to possess 
wealth for distribution among charities which are known 
to be properly managed. it seems to us that nothing can 
be gained hy the generous donor hugging his gift, as it 
were, till the hour of his yaneing away comes ; indeed, 
it only requires a litt’e retlection to see that the delay 
means the prolongation of much suffering and misery 
of thoiteanie of the affi-ted, who, for the immediate 
want of funds, are turned away from the doors of our 
various charities. He who gives promptly gives twice 
as much. 

One often reads in the papers of So-and-So having 
died and left so many thousands to be divided among 
charities, and very nice it reads in print and very good 
itis of the benevolent giver ; but while the interested 
inwardly rejoice and join in the chorus of heartfelt 
praise that is sent up, it must have occurred to many 
that there is something weak in a system which renders 
charity available only at the hour of death. 

Tenacity to wealth seems to have as great an influence 
as tenacity to life. 

Whether the present system of posthumous charity 
is the outcome of modesty, must be left to choice and 
opinion, but at any rate it has resolved itself intoa 
thing of convention. There may be moments when— 
like Richard on the field of Bosworth or Napoleon on 
the plains of Marengo fighting for a crown—a man who 
has money to leave feels that he must needs summon 
courage in order to say how his money shall be disposed 
of ; but since this is the ines itable, and since money may 
be. regarded as the payment of death for life, why wait 
till death advances before stretching forth your hand tu 
perform a generous and benevolent deed ? 

Whatever difference may appear in the fortunes of 
maakind, there is nevertheless a certain compensation 

of good and evil which makes all things pretty equal, 

n¢ ne being truly so, we see no difficulty in the way 
of recording the conviction that, in order to balance the 
poverty of the poor with the riches of the rich, a living 
charity should prevail, und, where men in all the good- 
ness of heart have set apart a noble portion of their 
earthly estate for the benefit of the ”, no step 
should be taken that did not immediately releace 
b mptne:s of deed that particular object or objects 

ob charity marked out in a will by the benevolent hand. 

It is the most beautiful and humane thing in the 
world to perform an act of mercy, and on the other 
hand there cannot be a ter human weakness, 
morally speaking, than to stay the hand of charity. 

To sum up the whole question, it scems clear that 
there is only one way of arriving at a conclusion, 
namely, that the benevolent man or woman who has 
sheds made provision for any given charitable object. 
should break through convention and render the good 
they would wish done now. As those who leave legacies 
to charity usually belong to the classes who have more 
than enough in this life to carry them through, the 
performance of their well-intentioned _ of mercy at 
the ries juncture can in nowise cripple their wants, 
and what a measure of relief would afforded the 
helpless, the sick, and the poor. 

t the es resent hour, one may very safely assume, 
there may be millions intended for posthumous charity 
hidden away in the clauses of the last will and testament 
of living persons, money which, if given now, would 
feed the wants and more of poverty-stricken, miserable, 
and sick humanity, 


stories dealing with Bushranger life. Don’t 
; Heated tp intedi 
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HOW ICEBERGS ARE FORMED. 


ONE or THE Most BEAUTIFUL WORKS OF NATURE. 


OF the many things of interest which engage one’s 
attention on a voyage to the North of Europe, there is 
none more fascinating than the study of icebergs. 

If any person who has never seen these remarkable 
and beautiful forms will look at a piece of ice as it floats 
freely in a tumbler of water, he will form a most 
imperfect idea of what an iceberg really looks like. 

erhaps the only feature which the floating ice- 
mountain and the fragment of ice appear, on considera- 
tion, to have in common, is that they both have an 
immense proportion of their bulk under water—the 
exact proportion being somewhat greater in fresh water 
than in salt water; there being in salt water about seven- 
eighths of the entire mass under water, varying, of 
course, more or less in different latitudes, according to 
the saltness of the sea and the consequent difference of 
the buoyancy given to objects floating therein. 

And here it may be said that it is most difficult, when 
one is looking at an iceberg, to steady the mind from 
wandering a great deal from the realisation of so aoauls 
a fact as this, owing, one would suppose, to the difficulty 
of conceiving of the enormous quantity of ice which is 
hidden below the sea level of the berg—in the case of 
some of the larger bergs implying many millions of 
tons of ice. 

One striking difference between the appearance of the 
iceberg and tbat of our lump of ice is the seemingly 
general opaqueness of the berg and the smooth and 
dazzling whiteness of its surface, much of it presenting 
the appearance of frosted silver, the fractures or vents 
which are frequently visible on its glittering faces being 
generally emerald green, merging into a blue, varying 
from that of turquoise almost to indigo. 

Presently it will appear -that an iceberg must always 
consist of frozen fresh water. Frozen sea water, it is 
true, does occur in vast quantities in the sea, but this 
is in general quite different in form and size, and entirely 
different in the origin of its formation. This ice is 
called floe ice, pack ice, or field ice, according to where 
and how it is disposed. 

The formation of icebergs is something like this: The 
whole of the interior of the continent of Greenland, 
which consists of upwards of 500.000 square miles of 
mountainous plateaus, is perpetually covered to a depth 
of many hundred feet with one vast desert of snow, 
called the “ ice cap.” 

This receives a constant increase of newly fallen 
snow, that during the summer becomes, by the action of 
the sun and wet weather by day, and by regalation at 
night, chan; into a granulated condition. 

Afterwards it is recongealed into ice, and, being 
impelled by enormous pressure from behind and above, 
throws off a great number of rivers of ice, or glaciers, as 
they are called, bao! the appearance ofa noble 
torrent suddenly petrified by some overwhelming force. 

The snow fields, which he at the upper part of every 
glacier, are composed of crystalised snow, which con- 
tinues unchanged so long as it remains dry, but under- 
goes a great transformation when the sun, melting the 
upper surface, allows the water to trickle down into the 
substance of the mass of snow. 

This fluid congealing again during the night 
transforms the snow into a granulated mass formed of 
amall, round icicles, half snow and half ice. 

By the repetition of this process, which also displaces 
the air, and by pressure from the subjacent layers, the 
whole mass is now united and consolidated to form ice. 
As an illustration of regelation of ice when the air is 
excluded, we may take two pieces of ice und under water 
place them together so that they touch. They will 
immediately freeze together. As a string of small 
fragments of ice may easily thus be formed, so also are 
chains of icebergs sometimes met with. 

From the interior these glaciers wend their slow and 
resistless way down the mountain sides or through the 
valleys towards or into the sea. As the width and length, 
so docs the height or thickness of the glacier vary—in 
some instances the measurement heing as much as three 
or four hundred feet, rismg out of the sea or fjord like 
a solid wall of glass, with an unknown and almost 
unfathomable depth of ice below the sea level. 

he foot of the glacier, where it reaches the sea, ma 

often be many miles in width. The Great Humboldt 
Glacier has a precipitous fzcial edge of some sixty miles 
in length. The disruption of great masses of its sub- 
stance, hetween the combined action of the upraising 
force of the tides on its under-surface and its own 
overhanging weight as it protrudes down into the sea, 
accompanied at such a moment by a detonation and 
thunder like the noise of artillery, forms icebergs. 

As the immense mass strikes the water many frag- 
ments, forming smaller bergs, are shaken off; the white 
foam swirls around the vortex formed by the descending 
mass, and while it struggles to steady itself in its new 
home the billows which arise from the distufbed water 
imperil any boats or other craft which chance to be at 
not a iy ad respectful distance from the scene. 

These bergs are then carried down the deep white 
fjords or armsof the sea by favouring winds and tides, 
and sail in their sclitary and majestic course out into 
the open, and follow for many weeks, and sometimes 
pet s, the course of the current toward their destina- 
tion, 


M. A. P. is written in that bright, vivid, and inter le which Mr. T. P. O% 
: ; por paparen Slr T. P.O 


temper 


rich. 
be unhappy. 


and extravagant. 


because it is a public conveyance and the privacy of 
home is made im: 


‘*The Woman Above Price.” 


Her eyes are not “ cerulean blue” ; 
Her “ silken tresses” do not “fall 
In rippling waves of amber hue” ; 
She has no “ special gift” at all— 
This gentle woman, sweet and . 
Who sprang not from a royal race, 
Yet wears her crown of womanhood 
With more than queenly grace. 


PROFERSOR WILDER'S CATS. 


By W. L. ALDEN. 


PrRoFESsOR WILDER is poly the ablest person 
now living in point of cats. He is ut present at iy on 
resting from the fatigue of lecturing before the Royal 
Scientific Association, and showing his profound cat-lore. 

Professor Wilder has evidently suffered deeply from 
cats, and it was this fact that first led him to investigate 
the nature of cats, in order to discover, if possible, an 
effective method of suppressing them. aes ; 
| ‘Everyone knows how extremely difficult it is to kill 
an able-bodied cat. A double-barrelled shot-gun, 
warranted to kil two pet dogs in different ear atone 
and the same time, may be fired at a cat without causing 
him the slightest inconvenience. Even a repeating 
rifle, capable of firing sixteen charges, seldom kills a 
full-grown cat, and more than one instance can be cited 
of a cat which, after having been shot all to pieces with 
a magazine rifle, has put herself together again anc: 
sung in an open-air concert within twelve hours after tha 
experiment. 

oison is equally ineffective. The average cat cannot 
-be induced toeat a piece of poisoned meat, no matter tow 
tempting it may appear. Theve was, it is true, a 
Battersea cat, a few years ago, which was observed to 
ick up a piece of poisoned meat and carefully carry it 
o the partner of his joys and sorrows, whom he finally 
induced to eat it by a prolonged series of plausible but 
hypocritical mewings. The poison would have killed 
from six to cight dogs of the largest size, but the cat 
that swallowed it merely felt sufficient temporary colic 
to convince her that she ought never again to put the 
slightest confidence in the pretended affection and 
liberality of her mate. 

After Professor Wilder had experimented with guns 
and poison. he devised a new and complex method of 
overcoming the cat’s excessive vitality. He caught a 
cat and froze her solid by means of a chemical mixture. 

After the animal had become hard and solid of 
texture as a boarding-house bcefsteak, he sawed her into 
slices and placed each slice in a separate bottle full of 
alcohol. As yet this particular cat has not been able 
to reconstruct herself—the bottles being kept closely 
corked and the corks confined with strong wires. 

While it may be admitted that this method is a 
success, 8o far as it has been tried, it is evident that it 
is not adapted for general use. The ordinary house- 
holder cannot afford the expense of constructing a cat 
refrigerator, and the householder's wife would be pretty 
sure to object to having her sweetmeat jars used for 
the preservation of sliced cat. Moreover, in order to 
freeze your cat you must first catch him, and it is the 
difficulty of performing this feat which is the almost 
insuperable fault of Professor Wilder's method. 

Strangely enough, no member of the Scientific 
Institution who listened to Professor Wilder's able 
exposition of the manner of freezing and slicing cats 
appears to have thought of this objection. Like most 
other scientific persons, they plainly see anything but 
the practical, and so long as a theory is complex and 
ingenious, they care very little whether it is useful 
or not. 

Although Professor Wilder's motive in making his 
investigations was a good one, and although he is 
certainly entitled to the credit of having permanently 
killed at least one substantial cat, he has, on the other 
hand, made the painful discovery that it is fraught with 
the most serious consequences. He exhibited to the 
Scientific Institution an experiment in connection with 
an apparently dead cat which must fill the thoughtful 
mind with terror. 

Taking a moderate-sized cat, Professor Wilder sub- 
jected her to the influence of ether, and when she was 
entirely insensib!e, removed her skull, thus rendering 
her, as most people would imagine, of no farther use as 
acat. He next proceeded to connect a galvanic battery 
with the different o 8 of the cat’s brain. 

When the organ of tail-wagging was touched, the cat 
wagged her tail, and when the electric fluid touched the 
organ of ger ting -up-oue-back-wall the insensible animal 
made with her legs the motion proper for the perform- 
ance of that athletic feat. 

Similarly the organ of profane swearing, when 
brought in contact with the battery, impelled the 
inanimate cat to swear with great vigour. In short, all 
the actions of which a live cat would be guilty were 
artificially reproduced by this dead cat when the appro- 
priate organs were stimulated by electricity. 

Professor Wilder explained that this experiment was 
of enormous utility, since the brain of the cat is almost 
‘eee the same as the brain of a scientific person, and 

ence so long as cats’ brains are cheap and accessible, 
it is not worth while to experiment with a scientific 
person's brain. 

It will at once be perceived that if a dead cat can be 
made to swear, and spit, and claw by means of electricity 
there will be no use in killing cats. 

Suppose, for example, that the full strength of the 
cat company sin; in any one back- consists of 
fifteen cats, and further, suppose all these cats 
should be simultaneously andentirely killed. Now any 
wicked small boy has merely to collect these dead cats 
in a pile, and to stimulate them with electricity, and 
they will promptly sing and swear as vigorously as ever. 


Ske does not seem to “ float on air, 
Like thistledown, amid the dance ”; 
Nor would her modest spirit care a 
To hold men “ spellbound with a glance. 
But she is gracious to the poor; 
The sick and sorrowful aver 
That when she enters at their door 
The sunshine follows her. 


She has not soared to Learning’s heights. 
Or sounded Wisdom’s depths profound ; 
She only claims her woman’s rights 
Where tasks for tender hands abound ; 
Yet, though she shrinks from themes abstruse, 
Nor studies “ ethics ” overmuch, 
The common things in daily use 
Grow fairer at her touch. 


Enjoying most where most she loves, 
She has no great desire to roam, 
But by her pure example proves 
How love may sanctify the home. 
And thusshe rules with kindly hand 
The realm she understands the best, 
While all her happy household kand 
Arise and call her blest. 


———@3.—____ 
When was Your Best Girl Born? 


AccorDING to an old astrological prediction : 

If a girl is born in January, she will be a prudent 
housewife, given to melancholy, but good-tempered. 

If in February, a humane and affectionate wife and 
tender mother. , 

If in March, a frivolovs chatterbox somewhat given 
to quarrelling. 

If in April, inconsistent, not intelligent, but likely to 
be good-looking. 

If in May, handsome and likely to be happy. 

If in June, impetuous, will marry early, and be 
frivolous. 

If in July, patsably handsome, but with a sulky 


in August, amiable and practical, likely to marry 


If in September, discreet, affuble, and much liked. 
If in October, pretty and coquettish, and likely to 


Tf in November, liberal, kind, of a mild disposition. 
If in December, well proportioned, fond of novelty, 


— ~ oo fo 
He Found Trouble Ahead. 


A GREAT many things occur on the omnibus simply 


possible. 

“Mamma,” shouted the golden-haired infant in 
knickerbockers, ‘“‘ what are you wearing auntie's sealskin 
cape for?” 

* Hush, Willie,” quickly urged the mother with a vivid 
blush, while the men tried to look unconscious and the 
women smiled delightedly. “Aren't you glad we're 
going to see grandma?” 

“Yes. But I know that she'll ask how you come to 
have auntie’s cape on.” 

“ Do keep quiet, dear. Get up here and look out of the 
window. Just see the pretty horses.” 

“Whew, don’t they go it, though’! But suppose 
auntie wants to go out, will she put on that old cape you 
hate so? And—my goodness! what do you think, 
lap ou're wearing sister Janie’s hat! Won't she 

ang 

“Look here, young man, you must either keep quiet 
or I'll punish you severely when we get to dma's. I 
mean it now. How often have I told you that little 
boys should be seen and not heard P” 

he little woman held up her finger, and when she led 
Willie off at the next corner his feet did not touch the 
floor twice in the whole length of that omnibus, . 
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The Cure for Hunchbacks. 


AEREAFTER there are tobe no more hunchbacks. At 
least there need be none in the future if children afflicted 
with that terrible spinal curvature are submitted to the 
treatment which the French doctor, Calot, has so suc- 
cessfull expiied in the course of his practice in the 
Rothschild Hospital at Berk-sur-Mer. 

Dr. Calot’s process, in broad, general terms, consists 
simply in preaging down the curved bump of the back- 
bone until the vertebra resume their normal place with 
reference to each othef. It takes great force to do this, 
and assistants pull vigorously at the shoulders and feet 
of the subject while the doctor with his hands bears 
down he.ivily upon the hump. 

For several months, or until the vertebre are firmly 
in the:r places, the child is kept in a plaster of Paris 
mould. but he is allowed to go abroad after a time with 
only the support of a tight-fitting corset. About ten 
months are required for complete cure. Dr. Culot has 
performed thirty-seven operations of this kind, all of 
them without accident an i all resulting in the complete 
ee a of the hump, leaving the back perfectly 
straight. 


ee fe 


Piovs Mauma: “I wouldn't let my little boys even 
step on 2 worm.” 

Worldly Mother : “Ne, it makes their boots in such a 
mes3, doesn't it?” 


The Explo We Eat. 


THovsanps of persons every day swallow or apply 
substan ze3 which, if incautiously treated or used in any 
but the minutest quintities, would blow them to atoma. 
What is more, these substances, so destructive in 
large Guautities, are of the most beneficial nature when 
used in tke form of medicine. 

Ouxe of the best remedies for heart troubles. neuralzia, 
asthnsa, und headache is nitro-glycerine, which is 
pee dynamite. The dose is only one two- 
1undredta of a grain, dissolved in spirits of wine, or 
adeainintered when combined with gelatine in tiny 
tablets. 

Collodion, a syripy-looking liquid, that is used to form 
a fulse skin over abrasions of the cuticle. is nothing but 
gun coiton dissolved in alcohol. In its natural form it 
is one of the most dangerous of explosives, and vet, as a 
medicine, has no equal for the purpose for which it is 


used. 

Another sapere used as a drug is picric acid. This 
is prepared carbolic acid, and is administered 
internally in very small doses for ague and headache. 
This acid is one of the substances generally used in the 
preparation of bombs, and will explode when it is warmed 
even in the slightest degree. 

Phosphorus is a splendid nerve tonic and stimulant, 
is very dangerous, because it always takes fire unless 

under water. As a medicine, however, it is most 
valuab'e. Asan explosive it rarely fails to accomplish 
considerable damage. 


sives 


2 fe 

“You will have a week's holiday, giris. and I ho 
that your behaviour will be unexceptionable, and t 
you will give up all your bad habits.” 

A bright litt!e fuir-haired damsel near the platform 
looked at the schoolmistress a moment as she suid this, 
and jumped up and murmared : 

«The same to you, ma'am.” 


Heaping Coals of Fire. 


Tr is related of President M‘Kinley that during one of 
his political campaigns he was followed about from 
place to place by a reporter for a paper of opposition 
politics—one of t. shrewd, persistent fellows who cre 
always at work, quick to see au opportunity, and skilled 
in making the most of it. 

M ‘Kinley. while he was annoyed at the misrepres2:.ta- 
tion to which he was almost daily subjected, conld not 
help admiring the skill with which he was assailed. His 
admiration, too, waz mixed with compassion, for the 
reporter was ill, poorly clad, and had an annoying 


coug -. 

One night M‘Kiniley took a closed carriage for a near- 
by town, where be was going to speak. It was near the 
end of the campaign, and t'e night was cold. He had 
not gone far when he heard that cough, and knew that 
the reporter was riding with th: driver in ths exposed 
seat. 


“ Get down off that seat, young man!” he said. The 
reporter obeyed, thinking that the time for the Major's 
vengeanc? had come—he wus a Major at the time. 

“Here,” said M'‘Kinley, taking off his overcoat, 

* fe pat a Caron and — to that carriage, 
“ But, Major M’Kinley,” sai reporter, “I guess 
qe Gon know wholIam. I have a with you the 
whole campaign, giving it to you every time you spoke, 
and I am going over to-night to rip you to pieces if I 
can. ” 


“I know it,” said M‘Kinley, “but you put on this 
areca get inside and get warm, so you can do a good 
jo 


The re 


porter obeyed, and M‘Kinley shut the door and 
climle] up beside the driver. = 
We may have no 


hat | tinuous lines of houses that have |.cen erected. 


conception of what the rail traffic of 
Work,” in the June ROYAL, poe you will be amazed at the figures so graphically dealt with in diagram and 


Pure Air Rather Than Medicine. 


Ir is not drugs or medicine that is needed at all; it 
is plenty of the parest air that can Le had. Open the 
windows end tke doors. clear out the cellar and ventilate 
it thoroughly, remove the daupness, the mustiness, the 
ancient olour. the smell of deeay which greets the 
nostrils when one enters from the Lealth-giving atmos- 
phere out of doors. 

Never mind if the outer air hears the taint of the was- 
works, the manufactory. or some other unpleasant thing; 
it is also mingled with the heath and strenzth-yiving 
forves of Nature, and is certain!y better for the human 
system than the same air which has been shut up and 
contaminated for an indefinite period. with no chance 
for purification. 

Don't mind even if a little dust is broucht in; a few 
minutes with the duster wid put the who'e house in 


CITIES THAT CONTAIN 
FIELDS AND MEADOWS. 


THERE is no relation, generally speakinz, between 
cities and agriculture, and the Lest read and informed 
reader will scarcely be aware of the amount of land 
devoted to agriculture in many large cities. 

Some years ago the authorities of Vienna determined 
to have the city surveyed and measured, and from the 
compilations made some statistics have been deduced 
that are especially interesting. because they show the 
exact usea to which all the ground within the limits of 
that great city has been devoted. 

Like all the chief cities of the world, Vienna also has 
hada remarkable growth. and it became necessary to 
absorb into the city government many miles of the out- 
lying suburbs. ‘This necessarily Srclaled a great deal 


of territory that was still cultivated. and wou'd continue | perfect order again. and. even at the worst, dust is not 
to be so tilled. So that now it is not surprising to | jalf so bad as disease. And as for the fear of draughts, 
learn that exactly one-balf of the lind surface of Vienna | with colds anda thousand resultant evils following in 
gardens. And, in addition to this, about one-eighth of | ghe other twentie:h is easily avoidable. 
that ety area consists of tim!er land under private | ee 
ownership. —— 
Ail ihe buildiags, inetuding the yards, back or eee Re as «Johnny, I fear you were 10t at school 
—if they have auy—oceupy an area not quite s> lirge | Yestercay. es 
as that of the timber lane: ora little ees than = Jounny: “Him: I know the teacher told you. A 
eighth of the whole surface. This means that if the ; Woman can never keep a secret. 
sparsely-pecpled pxit of Vienna be eliminated. about —____ 
quarter « : ‘ > main city soups 
one-quarter of the surface of the main city is oecnpied He Was So Used to Murder. 
Streets ind alleys oveupy a great deal of space, tuking ; : oe 
up exactly one-twelfth of the whole city. To the parks | Derccrives in some American cities have adopted 
and publi grotinds about one-nineteenth of the total c “ e F 
area of the cit: is devoted. This is a mxeb larger | murderer, They are furnishing the Press with pictwes 
proportion than siost larze cities accor] to these of the man wanted. with the hope that some reader may 
popular and necessary resorts. One-thirtieth of the ; 1eccguise him thereby an-l that some trace of him can 
area is given to wine gardens, which is just twice the , thus ve obtained. ‘This is sensible, but it is entirely 
space ccenpiel by churchyards. | contvary to the fundamental prize:pies of detective 
At the time of the readjustineit of the city limits of | work. It reminds us of a good story. . ‘ 
acted as all! A few years ago a murder was committed in a 
other great cities have done. t ul c t t 
teriitory that Jay for miles Levon? the city, aml was | detectives were unable to find him. An enterprising 
almost entirely devoted to garden farming. This is ! local paper yuiled a full story of the crime and a 
practicall whit greater London, New York ani ; picture of the man wanted. Tie next day the editor 
Chicago have done in their time. So it happens that | Was wa‘ted on by the chief of detectives, and a con- 
these great cities ave able tu carry on market cardening | Vereation somewhat like the following occurred : 
and the usaal rural pursuits on a very large sca'e within |“ What the jumpin’ blue thunder do you people mean 
y priutin’ that phuts o’ Kicksharp yesterday ¢ 
needs. t 1: ; 
London, Paris. Berlin and Vienna are very centrally | _ “Harm! You moon-faced idiot. can’t you see that 
placed. so that railways and also highways leading fur | it's s ilt all our chance o' ever catchin’ him / 
miles into the country, approach them from every side. ie Explain yourse'f. : : . : 
The result is that their pepulation bas spread out “Woy, if you had the brains o' a six-year-old child 
along these lines of communication mak tie country. | he . ane: ; ances see Fer lear i= Lae or 
i se cities : rou v square cr {| 2 shotograp: a wv, 
Thus the outlines of these cities are roughly sq cal nd ‘toms f hadn't printed prog deren, 
directions from tle main city. ’ | € 
These extensions are fieqnently wide, several streets | the crime in a week or two and come back again. 
running parallel with the main highway,and frequently | That was what we expected. But youve spoilt our 
there ie decided bulge in the nar: ow line of settlement, | Same, There isn't any chance of gettin’ him now, and 
where the once isolated villages stood on tho highway, | it's all your fault. 
i They have now become part of the city by the con- ———_2- 4. —___— 
“T'ot in favour,” said Wilkins, as he laid the morning 
1 down, “ of forming a society for the prevention of 


is devoted to agriculture, pasturage, fruit. and vegeiable | their train. nineteen-twentieths cf that isimagipury, and 
by buildings and the inclose] spices around them. 
the plan cf using newspapers to help them catch a 
Saenoaida, 1 ee Pee aeey Wek iu out-lying | Pennsylvania town. The murderer was known, but the 
their own limits, -ufficient to supply many of their | by Arby, what harm bas it done?” 
circular, with many legs or arms extending in all lied protaldy bare! fotuot all abort havin’ committed 
pape’ 


By drawing « line round the onter limits of these 
extensions we circumscrile the area of Greater London. 
which gives to the city a population of 6,500,000, and 
extends the city far into Hertford and Essex on the 
north, and Surrey and Kenton tke south. It is tius 
that Greater London im-ludes a large area devoted to 
farming. 

The further east one travels it is a notable fact that 
the population bec»mes correspondingly dense. Con- 
stantinople, with « population of something less than a 
million, is Srelchedly overcrowded. They never think 
of stretching out and taking in some of the surrownd- 
ing country. Petersburg is snother instance of an 
overcrowded city. Tokio is still worse, however, as it 
has less wea and several hundred thousand more 
people. Such overcrowding is very prejudicial tu health 
nowadays, but what must have been the condition of 
some cities in the past? Rome, for instance. to-day 
occupies abor:t one-fourth more space than did the 
ancient city. and the p2ople are all too densely packed, 

in the Rome of the Cusars the population was more 
than double what it is to-day. 


ervelty to dumb brutes.” 
“Why, dear,” said Mra. Wilkins, “I haven't said a 
cross word to you for three days.” 
— oe ff 


Why it Didn’t Work. 


“So you've had a fight, have you?” said the old 
man. 

The boy was so badly out of breath that it was a 
minute or two before he cculd get wind enough to say 
“Yes,” und somehow the old man didn't seem to 
regard the breathlessness a3 a particularly auspicious 
omen. 

“Did you win?” he asked. 

* No.” replied the boy, with that brilliancy of repartee 
that is peculiar to boys. 

“I suppose you didn’t follow your poor old father’s 
advice,” said the old man. “ You thought you knew 
more about it than he ever had a chance to learn, and 
went at the other fellow with some new-fangled upper 
cuts or swings. or something of that sort. and let him 
get in under your guard while you were figuring out 
the scientific points of some new blow. Now, when I 
was a boy, and I saw there was a fight coming on, I 
aimed to cet in the first blow.” 

« And then suppose the other boy lands on a heap of 
bricks?” interrupted the boy. 

“ W-what ? ” asked the old man. rather startled. 


——— 
SHE can swing a six-pound dumb-bell, 
She can fence and she can box, 
She can row upon the river. 
She can clamber ‘mong the rocks, 
She can do some heavy bowling, 
And play tennis all day long, 
But she cannot help her mother 


"Cause she isn't very strong. “ Suppose he lands on a brick pile when you hit him 
—— 5 and gets up with half a brick in cach hand. what's the 
“Dip you ever see a horse-race that you could say | next move in the system that mever failed when you 
was shactatc} h »” were a boy ?” 
“I think I did, wunst,” said Bill. “The feller what | “ Myboy,” said the old man severely, after a minute 
was ahead had stoled th2 hoss.” 


of thoughful, calm consideration of the subject, “ fight- 
ing is a bad business at best, and I am surprised that 
you should expect your father to give you advice that 
would be sure to lead you into trouble and very 
likely would tend toward the cultivation of a boisterous. 

uarrelsome disposition. Now, run out and play, and 
lon’t bother me any more.” 


eee 
Mrs. SaaRTE says her husband is the worst man that 
ever was to shopping. He's almost sure to get 
swindled. “ Why.” she says, “it was only t’other M 
that he bought a flute, and when it came home, if you'll 
believe me, ‘twas full of holes.” 


the United Kingdom really means. Read “ Our Railways, their Wealth, 
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WHEN CHAMPAGNE IS 
NOT CHAMPAGNE. 


Tue New Duties WILL Make You AcqQuainTEeD 
WITH THE FLAVOUR OF SHAM WINES. 


Tuat the pelete is liable not only to be influenced but 
actually controlled by its surroundings was borne in on 


P.W. recently when consulting a well-known authority 
on wines as tothe effect which the new duty would have 
on the colonial wine market. 
he wine merchant in question povred out liqueur 
_ of what looked and tasted like exquisite 
randy. 

“ Made from oranges and worth, bar the duty, about 

58. a gallon. It is the old story: mistrusting your 
te, you allowed other influences to inspire your 
ision. Not that the brandy is bad. It has to my 
know! deceived very good judges.” 

“Ts there much in the market ?” 

“Oh dear, no; but there will be soon. There are 
only two men in Europe able to produce this imitation. 
Years ago, when the wine duties wer heavy: the fathers 
of these two ‘wine chemists,’ as they call themselves, 
were in the employ of a firm in France who had brought 
the manufacture of imitation wines to such yet, 
that they not only imitated the flavour of and bouquet 
of every known wine, but even the qualities of the 


different vintages. 
“The ca of these mock wines provided most 
instructive ing. Cham , for instance, averaged 


about 24s., but if particular brands were required the 
price could be much higher. Footnotes dealing 
with the well-known brands would give these, and the 
customers would be asked, when ordering, to quote the 
number. 

“When Mr. Gladstone's celebrated wine iota ears 
ago brought into the market a good. honest, drinkable 
wine at a price less than it could be imitated for, the 
business of the French firm shrank to very meagre 
_ 7“ The next I heard of these wine chemists was during 
the Franco-German war. At that time the wine- 

wing districts of France were in the hands of the 
Terwame. One morning two of the sons of these 
worthies called on me and offered, having heard come- 
how that I was in want of champagne, to supply me 
with any quantity in a week. 

a produced their samples. and, although the 
champagne lacked the indescribably delicate flavour of 
the genuine wine, I am bound to admit that it was a 
very good imitation. Apples? Oh, dear, no. There 
never was a more ridiculous saying than ‘plenty of 
cham: when there's a good apple crop in Normandy.’ 
Why, the sroma of the apple is totally unlike t 
delicate bouquet of good champagne. 
> “Jen years ago’l came across one of these young 
chemists again. He was earning a precarious livelihood 
in London, and called on me to know if I would buy his 
stock of imitation. 

“¢Yes,’ I said in fun, little thinking he would agree, 
*if you like to throw in your prescription as well.’ 

“ He hesitated for a moment, but poverty is a stern 
task-master, and he agreed. Come with me, 
and I will show you some of his frauds. They 
should prove interesting to P.W. just now, for I haven't 
the slightest doubt that you will scon have plenty of 
them on the market. Let us sample a few bottles. 
Have no fear; they are quite harmless.” 

The first bottle oy. was sherry—colour golden— 

“This e,” went on the ex 

lor ¢ 


“is made from 


cider, which, although unsuitable hampagne, can be 
used for sherry. ; ; 

“T have no intention of giving you the proportions, 
lest some of your readers should be indu to start in 


business as wine imitators. Suffice it to say, therefore, 
that the acidity of the cider is removed by certain 
portions of lime, salt and sh. Clarifying is 
accom paee ty = ite of eggs and isingluss, and by 
a neu spirit, strong and colourless, known in 
England as Foster's. The colouring is provided by 
caramel or burnt sugar. Taste it?” 

P.W. found it a really very palatable wine, although 
so great is the prejudice attaching to cheap vintages 
that he nearly dropped lass when to!d that it could 
Le placed on the market at J2s. a dozen. 

“Now this wine,” went on our informant, sh 


another bottle, “for imitation would cost more. Wit 


P.W. having sampled this brand commented on its 


be is duc to sloe juice,” said the wine merchant, 
referring to the prescription. “ This vintage, which is 
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so splendidly imitated that it will not be difficult to sell 
at twelve guineas a dozen, can be vended at three shil- 
lings a bottle. Beads will be got by grains of parad:se, 
crustiness by sulphuric acid, and oiliness by cream of 
tartar.” 

“Do you say it is impossible to manufacture imitation 
champagne sufficiently well to deceive pore a : 

“To deceive connoisseurs, yes; but not the public. 
It is one of the weaknesses of mankind to believe itself 
a first-class judge of champagne, and yet the man in the 
street relies mainly on re, gold paper and corks. 
Even good imitation is not , for it being 
certain that the choicest —— in the world woul 
not sell in ginger beer bottles, all the wine chemist—who 
knows how easily the world is gulled by appearances— 
has to do is to pay the greatest attention to the tin foil, 
tissue paper jabels, and corks. , 

“The esteem and reverence, nay, the blind faith, 
people repose in the champagne cork is one of 
most convincing proofs of the gullibility of the human 
race that I know of. 

“Some years ago a trial took place over some dock 
warrants, and it came out in evidence that a wine which 
fetched a guinea a bottle on the racecourse did not cost 
the seller more than 12s. a dozen.” 

“ But the wine itself—whuat is that made of?” said 
P.W., making a mental note never to touch champagne 
on & racecourse. 

“ According to the prescription headed champagne, it 
can be dodged up from any beverage which ferments 
and effervesces—gooseberry, mangel wurzel, and 
rhubarb. When rhubarb is used, says the prescription, 
freshness is not necessary, stale rhubarb doing just as 
well. Flavour and colour are obtained by carbonate of 
soda and sugar candy.” 

“Do you mean that the public could be deceived with 
. ai in which stale rhubarb figures * ” exclaimed 

“Not if comparison were introduced. Here is a 
bottle of the rhubarb compound. Partaken of in con- 
junction with a genuine wine detection would be certain ; 
but think of the stir and excitement of the racecourse, 
with all the distracting influences of the racing, to say 
nothing of tke luncheon you are eating, and judgment 
is simply nowhere. You sec that the wine is of the 
orthodox straw colour, that it foams and sparkles, and 
you think it is all right. 

“This bundle of recipes,” continued our infcrmant, 
aig is some more }apers, “uppears to have done 

uty in an imitation wine factory near Toulon, which 
some years ago sent travellers regularly to all the 
principal wine merchants of the kingdom. 

“T have no doubt that the new wine duties will shortly 
find the firm at work again. Listen to this. Any sort 
of clarct and red wine can be manufactured by re- 
saa a squeezed grape husks that have done duty 

‘ore. 


“ But will rot wine made out of even these husks be 
subject to duty ?” queried P.W. 

“T fancy the husks will be sent over here as raisins 
or something of the sort. The re-fermenting will only 
yield a poor thin wine cs you say, but tartaric acid, a 
little treacle to thicken—pray don't laugh, it’s a fact, I 
assure you. Here isa bottle of Bu dyileade from ex- 
bausted grapes. The beautiful colour is obtained 
by Fuschine, which is prepared by adding ar-enical 
acid to analine. 

“It is to be hoped that if imitation Burgundies and 
clarets made in this way again make their appearance 
in this country, the sa‘c will be sto; ed, as it is dis- 
tinctly poisonows. The presence of Fuschine can be 
detected if a tiny ball of gun-cotton is dipped into the 
suspected wine. If the wine is pure the ball will retain 
its whiteness. If not it will turn the colour of the 
wine. 

—— > fee 


Noruine will get a man angry sooner than to have 
another pers n walk over his new patent-leather shoes. 
—>te———_- 
_“You say you're poor, Cadby; yet you sport a gold 
cigarette case.” 

C Lograag: Cosel boy. With a handsome case one can 

smoke the cheapest cigarettes.” 
——14—>__ 

Aurnor: “I want to say that the wind howled 
nicooaly all night, but I’ve used that expression before, 
and 1’d like to put it in a different shape.” 

Friend : “Say that it whistled like an office-boy.” 


—-jo—___ 
Mamma (sternly) : “ Don’t you know that the t 


a ;peomcn said: ‘Spare the rod and the 
Bobby: “Huh! But he didn’t say that until he 


was growed up!” 
=p § oe 


Sue: “Why is it, I wonder, that a bird never uses 
the same nest two years in succession? It 


He: “ 
year's hats, although some 
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Flowers for the Face. 


A LITTLE shop has just opened in London, whicre all 
sorts of flowers are sold in solution, to work the spells 
of Nature's laboratory upon the faces of our wideawilic 
women, are whiffs of swectncss at so much a 
whiff, and crops of pollen and dew and violet ‘rds, 
distilled into little flasks, most daintily got up. and 
temptingly display 

iB the tear soni girls are making re bayonet 
satchets. There are sweet briar sachets for young 
women whose tender skins must Be protected from the 
glare on the golf links. Brunettes have a certain 
preparation of roses, while for oily skins, relaxed and 

rous, there is a concentrated sachet to be put into the 
in, made of a stringent vegetable substance. 


McBain for the Defender. 


Ir was certainly a very 
most 


unfortunate occurrence. A 
inhabitant of Blairmally—whose name 
we naturally hesitate to publish—retired to rest at his 
usual hour last Wed * 

Shortly after midnight he was aroused by the sound 
of footsteps—as he thought—in his front garden. 
There had been several burglaries in the neighbourhood 
lately, and, stealing out of bed, the awakened man 
opened the window quietly, and fired off his gun with 
t eintantion 8 scaring the de ota cortectly Teeriak 5 
a ion of the charge wounded a ‘ly respectable 
eoioatrian who was passing along the eon: at rn time, 
and the man who fired was brought up before the 
magistrate on a pay of unlawfully wounding. 

e was defended by our friend John McBain, who 
made a most impassioned speech, rt that his 
client was innocent of any intent to harm the pursuer. 
He had not aimed at anyone; his intention was only to 
frighten away an imaginary burglar ; he fired merely to 
alarm, not to wound. 

“In short, your worsbip,” said John, winding up hit 
address, “ my unfortunate client shot at nothing—and 
he missed it.” 

— ee 


The Size of the Sun. 


THE earth on which we stand is, no doubt, a mighty 
globe, measuring as it does 8,000 miles in diameter; 
yet, what are its dimensions in comparison with those 
of the sun ? 

If the earth be represented by a grain of mustard seed, 
then on the same scale the sun should be represented by 
a cocoanut. 

Perhaps, however, a more impressive conception of 
the dimensions of the great orb of day may be obtained 
in thisway. Think of the moon, the queen of the night, 
which circles monthly around our heavens, pursuing, as 
she does a majestic track, at a distance of 240,000 miles 
from the earth. Yet the sun is so vast that if it were a 
hollow ball, the moon could revolve in the orbit which 
it now follows, and still be entirely inclosed within the 
sun’s interior. 

For every acre on the surface of our globe there are 
more than 10,000 acres on the surface'of the yreat 


luminary. 

Every portion of this illimitable desert of flame is 
pouring forth torrents of It has, indeed, been 
estimated that if the heat wi is incessantly fowing 
through any single square foot of the sun's exterior 
could be collected and applied beneath the boilers of an 
Atlantic liner, it would suffice to produce steam enough 
to sustain in continuozs movement those enzines of 
30,000 horge-power which enables a or ship to break 
the record between Ireland and Am 


He Wasn’t Used to Pure Water. 
Anone the thirsty ones hunting up and down for 


someting to quench their thirst was a man in rusty 
par entered an Italian restaurant and softly 
we Have you nips drink ?” 

“Two or three of ‘em. Will you take soda-water or 
roe P ” 


ell, now, our society does not regard either of those 
as a strictly temperance drink. are associated 
Well fcah give. temperance drink 
“ can give you a 1 as 
ice, but it's rather dear.” seas 
Sciaenana gies 
“ a ” 
_ “ Very well,” said the old man as he put down 1s 


eix 
2 be men ran, abeon ae & wanes ae 
a E 
The old man drank half of oe coed bata ai 
3 
“ May I ask you what you call it?” 
“ Certainly ; it is called water. I just drew it from 


the filter.” : 

The set the glass down much harder than 
he need to, buttoned his coat, and, with meant 
to reduce the ‘8 weight down to one hundred 
and twenty in-five seconds, marched out as stiff 


We cannot tell you here about “Women who trousers and who ” 
just wet the Jone ROYAL. "There are there some amazing photographs of both 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Tue Rerorm or De. ZIncRAFT. 

Vicrok VANTBRACE, pausing in Zincraft’s doorway, 
turned and looked curiously down the stairs after the 
retreating > night-hawk. e knew Bully Benmish as a 

rowler around the flash resorts of the metropolis, and he 

w him better by repute as the likely author of more than 

one of those ies which end in a Coroner’s inquest and 
a verdict of “ Found Drowned.” 

For a reason best known to himself, the sight of the 
ruffian at that particular time and place supplied the germ 
of an inspiration for which he had bees searching since the 
previous evening, and he stored it in his mind for incuba- 
tion. 

“ Why, old un, that’s a nice beauty you’ve been harbour- 
ing,” he exclaimed as, followed by Percy, he entered the 


room. 
The little doctor, thanks to his enforced sobriety, had 
already been smart enough to coin the lie for the 
ion of his fair visitor, listening unseen in the inner 
room, as he felt very sure. 
“I did not know he was here, Vic,” he replied; “I give 
you my word I am as astonished as you are. I allowed the 
fellow to sleep in my rooms after he had steered me home 


“ Ah, yes; he isa bit rough, but I have heard that he 
steers chaps to their diggings quite tenderly—for &@ con- 
sideration ; makes a sort of ession of it,” interrupted 
Victor. ‘“ You might give him a turn some night. Percy,” 
he added playfully. 

“ And I thought he had gone,” Zincraft went on, “I was 
rather bad last night, you see, and Iam not as perceptive 
as I might be this morning, perhaps.” 

“ You seem rather more spry than usual, I should have 
thought,” said Vantbrace careleasly. “But it doesn’t 
much matter so long as you can sign your name to Mr Mil- 
borne’s life-asaurance 7 
: The crow’s-feet Zincraft’s eyes crinkled intoa mirth- 
less smile under the implied contempt. It pleased him 
that his employer should fall into the error of taking his 
weakness as chronic and himself of no account. In order 
to foster the notion he feigned hesitation in appending his 
signature to the document which Vantbrace laid before him, 
but once written, his ca!igraphy leit nothing to be desired. 
As to hearty Hed pretence of a medical examination it 
never crossed his mind to go through such a farce. 

Vantbrace having paid his fee and departed with his 
candidate to take the proposal to the Assurance office, it 
was not long before the bedroom door opened and Nina 
Elmslie rea) To Zincraft’s great relicf she seemed 
to have accepted the statement she must have overheard as 
to his ignorance of the Bully’s presence in his rooms. At 
any rate, she not only spared him the storm of abuse ke had 
expected, but laughed heartily at his “strange guest's” 


hasty flight. 

Then, jseemingly ‘struck by a sudden thought, she 
exclaime:l: “ But he must have our conversation about 
Flash Alf and the diamond!” 

What cared Zincraft so long as he was not to incur her 
blame ; and, as it happened, he had an answer to the point 
raised. “That will not matter,” he said, watching keenly 

of her approval, “he’s a thick-headed brute, 
g a man like a bullock or tossi 
but quite incapable of putting two and two together in a 
piece of headwork. Besides, I had already decided to make 
use of him for our purpose, to a limited extent, in a little 
scheme that is forming here.” 

He tapped his forehead, and, smiling, waited for her reply. 
It was a little time in coming, but was satisfactory. “ Yes,” 
she said thoughtfully, “ perhaps on the whole you are right. 
Your estimate of the man tallics with mine—rofaras I could 
judge in the short _ he gave me to form an opinion,” she 


ual 


for si 
fellin him over a bridge, 


adied, rather hastily. 

Before she roso to go it was arranged that they should 
meet in for the ‘or to report progress before the 
eventful Friday when the Indian mail was due. All prelim- 


inaries she would leave to him, but it was so nice to have a 
man to lean on, and she must be in at the finish with him, 
she said, as Zincraft her hand in farewell. 

“By the way,” she called back after descending a few 
stairs, “there wasa man named Milborne here with 
Victor Vantbrace just now. We have got a patient of that 
name—a girl you certified and brought in, I think, about 
six weeks ago. It would be a relation, I suppose? ” 

“The girl’s brother,” said Zincraft, his memory thus 
refreshed, “she is in at his instance. He is one of your 
dear Victor's intimates—anot to say victims.” 

“Don't say my dear Victor, after this morning and cur 
oc saa retorted Elmslie with a bewitching toss of her 
Haar cisicsluee Mpe guoesed ber Goan grew hack, ond ole 

stairs 3 ; eyes grew , and she 
muttered to herself : 

“ After all these years to meet him like that. It took 
the starch, what little there is left, out of him, fairly. Mr. 
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craft was figkting out his battle in his dingy ree * battle 
between the five guineas which Vantbrace 
wd and the alluring vision that his fair visitor had 


in a long disused instrument case he put the odd shillings 
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“Why, by meeting him at Dover and telling him to watch 
himself if he has got the diamond on him,” was the reply, 
uttered asthough no other suggestion were possible. 

But there was an insuperablo ey m to this course, 
Mrs. Spriggs assured her visitor. Not only was she too 
short of breath to make her meeting Alf a certainty among 
acrowd of passengers, but she couldn’t, as things were, 
leave her shop just at present. 

“ There's that Trevor and Godbold on the prowl,” she 
said, trying to close one fat eyelid. “It takes a business 
woman to stall off the likes of them.” 

This was a facer for Zincraft, who had hoped that the 
fond mother and no one else would undertake the duty he 
had | i for her. 

“How about the young lady in the shop?” ho said, 
tentatively. “She is our Flash friend's sister, I presume ? ” 

“No, she’s his gal,” replied Mra. Spriggs with a cautious 
look at the trap-door. ‘‘She’s a fair scorcher in some ways, 

but a real good cort. Used to dance a breakdown in a pub 
at Wapping, and when she fell sick, the brute who kept the 
place turned her out of doors. Alf brought her home to 
me, and she’s helped in the wardrobe shop since. ‘There 
ain’t anything she wouldn't do for us.” 

“ Well, why not let her go and meet the boat at Dover?” 
suggested Zincraft. 

For answer Mra. Sprigg3 ascended to the trap and called 
down her prospective daughter-in-law, for whose benefit 
Zincraft repeated his tale. ‘Tha little doctor’s face seemed 
to have a weird fascination for the fair Gussie, to judge by 
the critical air with which she watched his watery eyes 
and mobile lips, though as soon as she understood what 
was required of her the issue was never in doubt. 

“Don’t you make any mistake,” sho said at the finish. 
“T’ll go down and post the boy up to rights. No oneshan’t 
meas him about whilst I’m in charge.” And at a sign from 
Alf’s mother she returned to her post above, still with her 
largehollow eyes searching Zincraft’s countenance and with- 

out a word of thanks for his appacestly disinterested services. 
So marked was the omission that Zincraft alluded to it play- 
fully as he again p to depart. 

“Well, she ain’t exactly in the swim with us,” replied Mra. 
Spriggs with a meaning glance at the shelves of doubtfully- 
acquired plate. “She is on the straight, she is, and she never 
adzackly approved of this yere dimond jaunt, thinking as it 
was on the crook. Nothing as I could say would make her 
believe the jool belon to his old dad. And there's 
another thing,” added Mrs Spriggs with hesitation. 

“ May I inquire?” said Zincraft gently. 

“ She's took a kind of dislike to you,” replied Mrs. Spri 
“ever since she saw you here in the lane one night, nines 
and abetting a young chap that was gammoning a gal out 
of a cab into aclose carriage you was in. I wasn’t best 

leased with the job rt dag at the time, but, Lor’ bless me! 

know now you wouldn’t hurt a baby.” 

“Why, the young lady was the gentleman’s sister,” 

Zincraft replied, with an effort of memory connecting the 
accusation with Kute’s iy That incident, as one of a 
long series of similar ones, made no particular impression 
on him. 
“Then what she spoke was true, and I ought to havo 
known it all along,” cried Mra. Spriggs, with enthusiasm. 
“ Gussie’ll see it that way too—now as you've told the same 
wae Fane's exsiees te a purred Zincraft, edgin 

« And there’s one other thing,” ing 
off to the foot of the ladder. “I shall be curious to hear 
whether I have been of real use to you. If your son’s sweet- 

heart will te’ h to me at: this address in Villiers Street 
the one word ‘ Right’ I shall be immensely relieved. It will 
mean that Alf has got the diamond safe and sound and has 
been duly warned. On the other hand if he has not got it, 
I shall be equally reassured by the word ‘Endeavour’ 
because you see in that case this wicked attempt on him is 
not likely to be made by these well- rascals.” 

The mother’s heart uf Mrs. Spriggs softened towards this 
solicitous friend in need, and she promised ,that the tele- 
grains should be sent. But her prediction as to Miss 
Gussie’s whole-souled reception of Zincraft’s statements waa 
not altogethor verified. When the doctor had made an 
‘ unctuous exit Gussie shook her tozzled but wise young 

head at the good lady’s eulogics on their informant. 

“There was more in that faked cab haccident than meets 

the heye,” sbe unconsciously quoted. “Same as there is 
in this yere dimond bizness, too, to my thinking. Any- 
ways I shall go to Dover.’ 


So she went her way, and in the meanwhile Doctor Zin- 
paid him as 


The latter prevailed, and after hiding the five sovereigns 
Pe! his pocket and went out, locking his door behind 


“I can’t go very fur wrong on five bob,” he said to himself, 
as he reached the street. “It shows how my heart is in it, 
though, to leave all that gold behind. I might have dined 
like an alderman and got as drunk as a lord.” 

With a wry face at his own quandary, which in itself 
proved the strength of his resolve, ho turned his ste; 
eastward along the Strand, and hurrying past many a well- 
known “house-of-call” for such as he, made his way to 
Drury Lane. Every moment of euccess in running the 
gauntlet of his temptation added to his confidence, and when 
he arrived at his destination he wore an air of quiet self- 

on. 

That destination was a low-browed shop, having tke name 
of “Spriggs, Wardrobe-keeper,” over the door, and a stock- 
in-trade that might have been the sweepings of a pawn-shop 
in the mud-splashed window. It was, in fact, the same 
7 inpdace of second-hand articles near to which Percy 
Milborne had engineered the cab accident in order to induce 
his sister to enter the Grey House brougham. The frowsy, 
maternal-looking woman and tho sharp-faced Cockney girl 
who had witnessed that unholy ceed were both sitting behind 
the counter now, but Zincraft was unaware that they had 
seen him on that occasion, and his business was, so far as he 
knew, unconnected with it. 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but can I have a few words 
with you on a private matter—a very private matter,” he 
said, raising his shabby tall hatas though he had been 
saluting a duchecs. 

The elder woman had started to her feet at his entrance, 
but after peering at him through the gloom of the ill- 
lighted shop she broke into a chuckling laugh. 

“Bless me if I didn’t think it was another ‘tec,’” she 
said. “It’s that dark in here yon gave me quite a turn, 
but I see I was mistook. Those pretty twins, ‘l'revor and 
Godbold, have paid me a call this morning, and a little of 
that sort of gentry goes a very long way.” 

“Ican asswe you that my sympathies are quite cn the 
other side,” replied Zincraft politely “Butil confess to 
a feeling of surprice that you should be so ready t> per- 
ceive it, for I believed mysc!f te be a perfect stranger to 

ou,” 

“So you are ina manner of speaking, but me and Gussie 
here have both seen you in ‘ee company,” said the 
woman with a jerk of her thum) towards the girl who was 
devouring Zincraft’s face with her eyes. ‘“ We've seen you 
in the Cellars and other places along with the boys that 
keep Masters Trevor and bold awake o’ nights.” 

ee n that makes my errand here easier, for it concerns 
the welfare of 1 young gentleman known to fame in certain 
circles as ‘Flash Alf,’ ” snid Zincraft genially. “There 
is a kind of freemasonry among us men of the town, you 
see, and though I am not personally acquainted with him 
Thad a pretty good notion where to find his relations.” 

Mrs. Spriggs, wko years before, on her husband’s cnlist- 
ment, h: d adopted his latest and most innocent alias, rose 
with alacrity, and bidding the girl mind the shop led the 
way into n poky back-parlour. Moving a strip of caxpet 
she opened a trap-door and motioned Zincraft to descend. 

“Now, sir, what of Alf? Has the boy come to harm?” 
she asked with a shake in her voice, as she followed him 
intoa , gas-lit cellar. 

“Not that I know of, as yet; but he is in a fair way to 
do so unless 1 e is warned immediately on his arrival from 
India,” replicd Zincraft. And he proceeded to pitch the 
tale which he had concocted with a view to discovering at 
the earlieet moment whether Lindsay Cathcart or Alf was 
returning successful. The beauty of the story lay in its 
simplicity and in the fact that, if the young cracksman had 
coutlad the purpoce of his Eastern journey to his mother, 
it would tally with her information. 

It had come to his knowledge, he said, that two men, 
whoso names for the sake of his own safety he dared not 
mention, had formed a plan to waylay Alf at the first chance 
after his landing and rob him of a valuable ee which he 
had gene out to secure. Ithad struck him, Zincraft, as such 
a@ mean thing for men in the same line of business to 
plan against a brother professional that he dezided to 
thwart them. The best way of d»ing this seemed to be to 
inform Alf's relations, as he was not sufficiently on terms 
with the returning traveller to be able to approach him on 
such delicate ground. 

“ He would probably take me for a police-spy, and of course 
I could not put him under the protection of the police, not 
knowing how he had come by the dian:ond,” conc:uded the 
doctor, with a benevolent smile. 

“It belonged to his father—a brave soldier of the Queen,” 
said Mrs. Spriggs virtuously. “I shouldn’t wonder if his 
old dad wouldn’t turn up alive and hearty along with him. 
But that don’t alter my gratitude to you, sir, for there’s 
reasons as doultiess you are aware of why we can’t make 
free from the p’lice,” she added. 

Zincraft cast a sly smile round the underground roum. 
The “ reasons,” orsome of them, were apparent in sundry 
silver candlesticks and pieces of plate ; for Mrs, Spriggs, as 
a notorious “ ferc2,” was unable to adopt the usual trades- 
— method of putting her goods in the 
window. 

“ Then I am so happy to have done the right thing,” ho 

pes Beith done it nothing remains but 


ag re show of departure, but 
Mrs. & had not done with him 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tue Diamonp Homewarp Bounp. 

Tn jungle, vast and well-nigh impenctrable, had swal- 
lowed go Wash Alf and his erstwhile servant, Lukhman, as 
completely as if the trailing forest branches had been the 
hand of some unseen wood-demon which had snatched 
them from the middle of the cavalcade. 

The dismounted trcopers, leaving two of their number 
with the horses, plunged into the clinging undergrowth 
and made their way in the direction of the crackling sound 
which had followed the flight of the fugitives. With them 
went the and Lindsay Cathcart, the latter sick at 
heart at the frustration of his hopes in the very hour of 
success. Suddenly there was a cry from one of the troopers, 


and fighting through the thorn brakes to the spot the: 

found him efogping overs prove figure 7 

The po! struck a wax vesta and flashed it over 

the wily Lukhman, lying face upwards and senseless from 

a blow that had emashed the bridge of his nose. 

“The white rascal has soon shunted his brown confeder- 
h. 
t 


ate,” said the Inspector. “This simplifies the th 
Only one to look for, and that one certain ag em, 


Le a search of Lukhman’s scanty tempo aeiekly showed 
that the diamond was not on him, and, when he been 
way theperty deployed agnn.Alvayssraling the vgs, 
way, yaa 

after his narrow the last place where they 
would be likely to find him, they hunted the jungle high and 


| 
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‘ow, but of him who was known to them as Mr. William 
Dowsett, they discovered no trace. 

“We must give this game up,” said the I or after a 
couple of hours. “He has evidently cleared out of this, 
and the chances are he has made for the railway. We shall 
have barely time as it is to head him off from catching the 
morning train to Allahabad, and then it might be difficult 
to catch him. The telegraph hasn’t reached these parts yet.” 

Lindsay wearily assented, and having returned to where 
the horses had been left in the path the procession started 
once more. Lukhman had come to his senses, but beyond 

rotosting his innocence refused all information both as to 
a flight and the rough usage to which he must hare been 
almost immediately subjected. 

Once clear of the jungle-path the Inspector ordered the 

risoner and the two native pelcstrians, Gocnichand and 
Vana, to mount behind troopers, and himself taking up 
Lindsay sct the pace at a smart trot alcng the rude cart- 
track that led from ( handa village to Chanda station. 
Before they reached the last dip of the foot-hills, they hada 
view of the distant railway, winding away for miles on the | 
either hand like a black enake ‘amid the parched brown 
fields, but on the level stretch of the last five miles they 
could see it no longer. 

Suddenly, when they were still a good two miles from the 
station, the Inspector rapped ot an oath and pointed to a 
cloud of white steam ahead cf them. 

“There she is, just running in,” he cried, 
cn the post I fear, but we'll have a try for it.” 

He put spurs to his big Austral‘an, and, with the troopers | 
on their less speedy country-breds tailing oF bchind, 
covered the distance in something under six minutes. But 
trains made no long stop at Chanda, and the officer and | 
Lindsay fiung themselves to the ground just in time to see 
tho last carriage glide clear of the platform. In_ those | 
early days of Indian railways dis‘ant signals were unknown. 

“Gone, beyond recall, as the song faye,” muttered the 
Inspector ruefully. ‘‘ But here is the etation-master. He | 
will be able to tell us if the fellow boarded the train.” 

The fat Faboo came up, caleaming low to the police 
officer. At Lindsay he flung a glance of suspicion, believing 
from the manncr of his arrival that he was a prisoner. 

“It is with million regrets I annource the train has 
just perambulated,” he was beginning, but the Inspector 
cut him short. 

«TI can see that,” he said. ‘“ What I want to know is, did 
n European get in here, with a return ticket for Bombay ? 
Same man who arrived yesterday morning.” 

“No, he was not wishful to procenit till after your 
Honour’s much-to-be-desired appearance,” was the mystify- 


ing reply. 

“ He has been to the station, then?” cried the Inspector 
and Lindsay in one breath, 

“ He came in half an hour ago,” said the Baboo, consulting 
his watch. “He borrowed from your humble servant a 
rpade, and there, if you will kindly cast your optics to the 
rear of the native rest-house, you will perceive him ig.” 

Sure enough at the spot indicated chunks of were 
flying fast from a hole in which the labourer was invisible. 
The two Engliehmen started for it at a run, but they had 
not gone half way when Flash Alf leaped from the hole and 
stood surveying their rapid approach with a emile of 
amusement. There was certainly no sign of conscious guilt 
in his appearance ; on the contrary he seemed to have entirely 
lost the rather hang-dog air which ho had worn bef 


“ We're done 


lore. 

“ Make your mind easy, Mr. Cathcart,” he eaid. “ Here is 

r diamond, and I can assure you it’s a real pleaswe to 

d it over—-after what you did for me at the temple. 

Um sorry you have had a bai three or four hours over it, 

but you see I had this little job to see to before I could get 

slear of the jungle ; I couldn’t leave my poor old dad up 

there as a god. ’Twouldn’t have been respectful, and he was 
wever fitted for the post.” 

He pointed toa Baie ge re in a cloth, which 

: lay at theside of the hole. Lindsay, as he took the proffered 

, eaw that filial duty was being enacted, but the 

mystery was beyond him. Upon the more experienced 

Inspector, however, a light was dawning, though he promptly 
asked for explanation». 

“ Well, it was that black brute, Lukhman, that I brought 
up from Bombay to talk the lingo, who started tke bean- 
feast,” eaid Alf. “As we were rounding that coruer in the 
path through the wood I spotted him with his fingers in Mr. 
Cathcart’s pocket. I made a grab at him, but he slipped 
through my hands like an cel, and I scooted after hiw in‘o 
the bushee. The reason I diin’t site out was thatall alon 
I'd meant to me to give the old man a decent burial, 
and, if you'll believe me, gentlemen, I aleo wanted to p'ay a 

turn for Mr. Cathcart off my own bat. I[ cing itr. 
khman before he'd gone far, downed him with a smash in 
the lifted the diamont, and then worked back to the 


skirting outside the village. 
a n had all to bye-bye, I suppose, after the 
doing they’d had, and I an easy job of it. There wasn’t 


in the temple, soI soon dad’s chain of and 
him on my shoulders. I tried to strike the path 
whe-e I guessed you'd have left the horses when you started 
after us, but I got into it lower down, and concluded to 
come on to the station, not knowing you were behind or 
ahead of me. That’s about the size of it, tlemen. If 
you'll ask the stout black chap in charge tell you I 
could have got away, diamond and all, by the train if I'd 


wanted to.” 
The Inspector and Lindsay looked at each other, and then 
sunivaster and the young Landeu inrviotor, both of whom 
ter and the young barrister, 
a 


severely to the subject of his lecture, “I hope you'll clear 
out of my district at your earliest convenience. 
trouble enough with the niggers without having to contend 
against Euro) 


with the Police. I wish to goodnes the London coppers were 
like you. There ain’t many gentlemen in the Force there. 


| genuine nature of his gratitude. 
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n talent.” . 
“You wouldn’t have to do that, sir,” said Alf dril z 
“This is a country where I should take care to be frien 


After this the remains of Corporal Spriggs were lowered 
into the grave, and rescuers and rescued settled down to 
3 the long hourstill the arrival of the evening train, 
into which the Inspector insisted on seeing Lindsay safely 
before drawing off his troop. Part of the interval Lindsay 
spent in making arrangements for the future welfare of the 
outh Gocu!chand, who had been the prime cause of restor- 
ing the diamond. 

Six days later Lindeny Cathcart stood on the deck of 
the mail-steamer at Bombay, homeward-bound. As he 
watched the shores of India recede a great load was lifted 
from his heart; for surely now, he to!d himeelf, he might 
regard his mission as accomplished, and look forward to a 
happy reunion with tho dear ones at home. How Kate’s 
eyes would sparkle when he told her cf his adventares; 
how his father would rejoice at the safety of his ward’s 
fortune and of his own gcod name. Before starting he had 
cabled the result of his quest to Surgeon-General Cathcart ; 
doubtless he and Kate would both be at the London 
terminus to hail his triumphant return. 

Lindeay’s cence of security was in no wise shaken by the 
knowledge that * Mr William Dowsett,” as Flash Alf still 
necessarily called himself, was travelling in the same steamer. 
Not only was the jewel locked in the ship’s strong- 
room, but his defeated rival kad given solid proof of the 
As was to he expected 
a‘ter the admiss:ons wrung from him when his life was in 
peril, the young cracksman kept very quiet on board tke 
steamer, and preserved an air of strict reserve. 

The idea of a rising barrister being practically “eut” by 
a sclf-confeescd member of the criminal clazees struck 
Lisdsay as humorous, but he could harcly press his society 
on the young man, aud after a while ceased to attempt 
conversation with him. There were ylenty of more re3- 
pectable, if less intero-ting pneeengers to talk to, and he, 
left “ Mr. William Dowsett”to his favourite pastime of 
staring at the white foam in the vessel’s wake. 

It was therefore with some surprise that, threo weeks 
later, when the s‘eamer was running into the hirbour at 
Marecilles after a prosperous voyage, Lindsay, feeling a 
touch on his shoulder looked round and found himself 
confronted by his late comyetitor. 

“I beg your pardon, s‘r, but could I have a word with 
you before we part,” said Alf modestly. 

“Of course you may; you m‘ght have had as many as 
you liked all through the voyage. You have made ample 
amends for your intentions, and I don’t bear malice.” 

“I know that; it was on ycur account, nct on mine 
that I’ve been avoiding you,” replied Alf. “You cee, 
sir, there are cne or two little thirgs for which I might 
be wanted, and if I were arrested on stepp ng ashore ‘at 
Dover it wouldn’t do you any good to have been seen 
much in my rigor ig & But there's a point I’ve been 
worrying about ell the way. You didn’t seem much 
surprised when you found mo in Chanda, and you were 
pretty spry in tumbling to that plant I laid for making 
you lose your train. I’ve been thinking perhap; someor e gate 
you the tip that there was another Richmond in the field.” 

“You are quite right—I was warned,” replied Lincsay. 
“ But the warning was anonymous, and did not mention you 
by name. You bave got some enemy who found out what 
you were about, I suppose?” 

Alf looked thoughtfully acrocs tho narrowing water to 
the quays of the French pot. ‘No, sir, 1 don’t think it’s 
that,” he said at length. “‘Ihere is cn'y one who 
could have given me away, and he’s got no cause to interfere 
with my Lusiness.” 

“ Well, I can’t believe he did it for love of me,” lau; hed 
Lindeay, “for I do not think that you and I are likely to 
have a mutual acyuaintanco. Stay, though! I do not wish 
to hurt your feelings, but could it te some grateful prisoner 
whom I have defended at the Sceasions ?” 
_ But Alt shook his head confidently, and remarked that the 
individual in aera was much too elippory ever to have 
got into trouble of that kind. “Not but what he oughtn’t 
to have Leen tricd n ecore cf times,” he added, frowning 
darkly at Victor Vantbrace’s treachery. “ He is in the high- 
class confiderce line, and will have to do a stretch yet, if he 
gets his de:erts.” 


loatked and despieed. Pressed for the name of the man 
whom he regarded as the writer of the anonymous warn'ng, 
Alf steadily refused to give it. A 
“That's a card I’m going to kecp up my eleeve for the 
s "8 an wan’ 
‘ve done it per- 
post you.” 
the bath-room window 
to see you.” 
Lindsay Cathcart and Flash Alf 


Mr. McSwat as a Protector. 


“Wituam! Hark!” : 

Mrs. McSwat sat straight up in bed and listened to a 
no‘se she seemed to hear downstairs. 

“What is it, Lobelia?” inquired Mr. McSwat, 
drowsily. 

“It Aaa like somebody talking. Listen!” 

My. McSwat listened. He, too, thought he heard 
soniething. . 

“T will see what it is,” he said, king very ley 
and moving very leisurely. ‘‘ Don’t te alarmed, Lobelia. 
We are well armed. Besides these two revolvers,” he 
continued. in u high-pitched voice intended to terrify 
any unauthorised persons that might be in the house, 
“T have a heavy cane and a large glass paper-weight. 
Be calm, Lobelia!” 

He crawled cut of bed, collected his arsenal, and the 

roceesion moved downstairs in the following order: 
Kir. McSwat, with revolver in each hand, heavy cane 
under his arm, and paper-weight in pocket of his 
drersing-gown. Mrs. McSwat, ready to scream, with 
front hair in curl- papers: lamp in one hand, and bottle 
of camphor in the other. 

At the landing half-way down, Mr. McSwat stopped. 

“ Lobelia,” he observed sternly, * it will be necessu 
for yoa to go in front. You bave the lump. I wi 
protect you.’ : 

Mrs. McSwat took her place in front as directed. and 
the procession moved on again. At the foot of the 
stairs William stop and took up a commanding 
position near the hall rack. : : 

“Now, Lobelia, go ahead with the lamp into this room 
on the left. I will 1emain here to see if anybody rvshes 
out. If anybody does rush out,” he exclaimed, grinding 
his tcecth in a menner korrible to hear, “I will put 
fourteen Lullets through him. knock him down with 
this paper-weight, and break every bone in his body 
with this cane!” 

Mrs. McSwat went into the room on the left and 
looked about. 

“Do you see anything, Lobelia ? ” asked her hustand, 
in a voice of thunder. 

“No, William.” 

“Go through the other rooms,” he roared, bracing 
himeclf firmly against the wall. 

While William remained in the hall, armed to teeth, 
pale with ison resolution and trembling with ungovern- 
ane ferocity, Lobelia explored all the rcoms and came 

CK. 

“Did you sce anything?” he demanded. 

“Not a thing, William.” 

“ Give me tLe lamp!” 

He handed his weapons to Lcbe‘ia, took the lamp, and 
with dauntless bravery went through the rooms himeelf. 

‘It wasn't anything, Lobelia,” hesaid, with extreme 
disgust. “ You didn't hear anything or anybody!” 

‘The procession moved up the stairway on the return 
trip. : 

“You must try to overcome this timidity of yours, 
Lobel‘a,” said Mr. McSwat a3 he put down the lamp 
and relieved his wife of her load of deadly wea 
“If I kadn't keen here to protect you,” he a 
crawling back into bed, “you would have Fight 
youree‘f to ceath.” 


> es 


MotHer: “Jobnny, I’m shocked to hear you use 
such language. Do you learn that at school ’” 

rg Learn it at school! Why, it’s me what 
teaches the other boys.” 


~~}. 


_ “Miss WALFLOUB is much more sentimental than I 
Sosae She keeps every letter that old lover of hera 
wri er. A 

“That isn’t sentimental, my dear; it is good, 
breach-of-promize sense.” ” ee ai 


et fee 


CaPpTaIn nf gt iva “ Madam, it gives 
‘o teo to t that it 
ere iiigst te f you your little 
* Why, I thought it was tied on with a string.” 
‘ care €s, that wis just the trouble. The string did not 


——e fo. 
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GERMANY MADE IN LONDON. 


Tue PRosPERITY OF THE GERMAN Nation Has 
Bgen Born AND BROUGHT UP IN THIS CounTRY. 

Tue sensation of the topical hour is, perhaps, the 
extremely friendly attitude of Germany towards Britain. 
It is, of course, particularly refreshing to know and to 
feel that the hand which feeds a rival is stroked by 
the palm of itude; but there is something else on 


the reverse side of this picture. 
Germany is running Great Britain very close. Ex- 


estar Kaiser's ambition, and Pa the rate at 
which Teutonic matters are progressing there is reason 
to believe that Germany will endure, and before many 
generations have gone over our heads she will be 
Britain's rival, Ler agai in an inimical sense, but 
our rival in imperial expansion, in colonial and com- 
mercial enterprise. 

As it is with the mind, which strengthens or grows 
weak with the bedy, so it is with nations whose strength, 
of course, grows with expansion of territory and com- 
merce. e are not ing when we declare that 
German strength, German imperialism, German expan- 
sion, German advancement, is being made here in 
London. 

How? British merchants will tell you, as several 
have told P.W., that Germany is outstripping us in the 
markets of the world. Asa kind of satire on British 
prudence and foresight, Germany sends her young men 
to a to pick up our language and our methods. 

P.W. only recently walked through over a dozen 
leading warehouses in the City, and found at least one 
German in each, and, painful to relate, our young friends 
in many instances were actually conducting the corres- 
pondence of several big houses. 

You say the remedy is in our bands, in the hands of 
warehouse and office owners, who should not emp:oy 
Germans. No, it is not. This is where we are palpably 
hit. The German is a man of linguistic attainments. 
He is just as much thoroughly at home in Spanish, 
Italian, Russian, English and French, as he is in his own 
(ierman. He, too, is a young man of method; he is 
industrious ; for the time being he is a faithfyl steward, 
and out of his way to please everybody. 

His average English coatemporary, on the other hand, 
goes down to the office or warehouse in the morning bent 
on doing that for which le is engaged to do and no more. 
If he be a warehouseman he is experienced only in the 
work of his own department. He knows nothing about 
the other branches of the same bu :iness ; he says it isn’t 
his to know. 

The German is in England not merely to earn his 
living bat to a his knowledge home, and he is full 
alive to the fact that the more he knows the better his 
chances of success, 20 he loses no time in gripping the 
British situation for the improvement of his own. 

This fact has never before been postahed, that there 
is in a certain Western suburb of London, known to us, 
= poms tor young Germans, run by a German who 
advertises extensively in German papers for young men 
to come to England to pick up the golden chances that 
lie here, waiting for any to take up. 

The German waiter you tip at a restaurant takes your 
coin with a smile, because he is possibly bettor off than 

ou are; he is a son of the proprietor of a German 
el, and is in aT, aap for the , purpose of picking up 
the language and the methods people from 
the hotel tt of view. There are hundreds such in 
London and they have their own club. 


England. Miand. You meet 
of and in the West-end, too. Experts in London 


very where. 

ute atcus ken day that P.W. sheited with a 
vel'er , ay sant man, a 
tleman who spoke English with hardly a fauit, and 

seven other 8 fluently. He was 

ing . at which plac: he did business to the 

tune of £1,000 a month. 

Tho situation is certainly 


es of 
allowing them to take from 
us the very sap of our existence, and which feeds our 


own imperial stability, we cannot, to speak candidly, 
do without their autanes until the da smnea ee 
our own British youth opens his eyes sees that he 


vitge in guier vaieet bere menue peengs 


have said, and to show that 


& 
) 
8 


worse 80 
what we 


millions sterling; to-day t estimated at 
bout 900 salllioen Sealy B05 times an a. i 


Very few Britons ha idea of the awful position of the 
ery lew E Siadaes oie position 
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Wanted to Frame It. 


“THERE!” said the youn 
deposited the hot pes caref 


ly on the table: “That's 
the first mince pie 
m si 


ever made without any help, all by 


“So it is!” exclaimed her husband, enthusiastically, 
inking § over critically meanwhile. “And as it is the 
very first, my dear, don’t you think that, instead of 
cutting it, it would be nice to keep it for a souvenir? 
How would it do to have it framed? ” 


ee fe 


A Double Loss. 


“ You seem to have discharged your new typewriter.” 

“ Yes, she played me a nice trick.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“TI dictated a letter to our richest female client, and 
told her to address it. ‘ How shall I address it?’ she 
asked. I answered, ‘Plain Miss Brown.’ And, by 
George! are just the way she wrote it.” 

“ ow » 

“*Plain Miss Brown.’ 
a job.” 


We lost a client and s!:e lost 


3 eo 


A_ Disappointment. 


Two youngsters were observed on North Terrace, 
Ade'aide, a few weeks ago earnestly gazing at the 
beautiful statue of Venus recently erected there. 

A gentleman, who is a lover of art, stopped close by 
in order that he might observe what effect so fine a 
specimen of the sculptor’s art might have upon the 
rising generation. He had not long to wait. 

After gazing with rapturous eyes for two or three 
minutes, the youngsters walked slowly away and one of 
them said with a sigh: 

“T wonder if that policeman over there would see us 
if we was to chuck mud at it.” 


— —-—-———ofo____ - -— 


A Lost Opportunity. 


“T HEAR you have a little sister at your house ?” suid 
a grocer to 2 small poy 

* Yes, sir,” replied sae 

“Do you like her?” was the grocer’s next question. 

“I wish it was a boy,” said Johnny, “so I could play 
marbles with him, an’ ball, an’ all those things, when he 
got bigger.” 

“Well,” said the grocer, “why don't you exchange 
your little sister for a boy ?” 

Jobnny reflected for a minute, then said, rather 
sorrowfully : 

“Wec.n't now. It’s too late. We've used her four 
days!” 

a 


. His Right. 


“THERE is a cat that sits every night on our back 
fence,” he explained to the lawyer, “and he yowls and 
yow:s and yowls. Now,I dcn’t want to get into trouble 
with Ey pores sie a. to know if I am 
not justified in putting a o it.” 

“ Certainly,” a lied” the lawyer. 

“Tam well within my rights if I shoot the cat, then?” 
he inquired gleefully. 

* Um, well, I would hardly say that,” answered the 
lawyer. . “Te cat dces not belong to you, as I under- 
stand it?” 


“ N 0.” 


“‘ And the fence does?” 
“ ” 


“ Well, then, I think I may safely say that you have 
a perfect right to tear down the fence.” 


of oe 
The Cause. 


“ HAVE you & last request to make?” asked the king 

of the Cannibal Islands, addressing the missionary. 

The latter glanced at his August majesty (so called 

by reason of his summer attire), and replied: 

« Yes, Great One. When I left my native heath, I 
romised to write to a Lrother in this line of work and 
ell him how I liked the country. If your majesty 

pleases, I should like (o write him a few words.” 

The king reflected for 2 moment. 

“There can be no objection to that, so fur as I can 

Berk witty s ton tied, and there 
m 8 js were untied, an upon a 
piece of hark be fnecribed the following words : ole 

“ Dear friend: This righ 5 cers country. There is 

but one objection to it, and that, I fear, will account 
for the fact that I shall never see you a There is 
plenty to eat here—but the cooking will kill me. Fare- 

This being finished, the king directed his slaves 

to stir the cauldron, and the preparation of the meal 
proceeded. 


child wives and 
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GLASS RAILWAYS, GLASS CHURCH 


wife proudly, as she BELLS, AND GLASS BONNETS. 


Atso Giass Dresses, A Giass CHIMNEY STACK, 
AND A Factory BvILt oF GLass. 


THERE was once a time when gliss was used only for 
window panes and mirrors, but since then it has 
developed into many different fields. By means of a 
valuable toughening process, recently discovered. glass 
may now be moulded into lengths and used as railway 
ties. 

Such ties have their advantages. They are light, 
easily transported, rather cheap, have even surfaces, and 
will not decay like wood ties. 

Glass rails are also produced by the same toughening 
process as that described eon | ‘in P.W., by which 
glass road-blocks were produced. It is, therefore, 
possible to have a complete glass railway. 

The glass rails are turned out in sizes and shapes 
similar to those of the ordinary steel rails. They are far 
tougher and-resist the action of the elements more 
successfully than steel. There is reason to helieve 
before long that we shall be able to ride in glass crs on 
glass rails laid on glass ties. 

An enterprising manufacturer of glass at New York 
has peels in advertising his business in a very 
clever manner. He built a factory of glass bricks, and 
laid it with a heavy glass floor. The roof was covered 
with glass slates; glass journal boxes were provided for 
his machinery; and asa fitting climax to th’s glassy 

rformance, he added a glass chimney, 105ft. high, 
Built wholly of glass bricl:s. This is said to be one of 
the lightest and most substantial factory buildings in 
the world. It is also fireproof. 

One cf the most curious inventions of the lust few 
yeurs is platinised glass. 

A piece of gluss is coated with an exceedingly thin 
layer of a liquid charged with platinum, and is then 
raised to a red heat. The platinum unites with the 
glass in such a way as to form a very odd soit of 

mirror. 

The glass has not lost its transparency, yet if you 
place it against a wall and look at it you see your ima; 
as in an ordinary looking-glass. But when light is 
allowed to pass through from the other side, as in a 
window pane, it appears perfectly transparent like 
ordinary glass. 

By constructing a window of this material, you can 
stand close behind the , in an unlighted room, 
and see clearly everything going on outside, while 

assers-by looking at the window would behold only a 

ne mirror, in which their own figures would be 
reflected, while the person inside would remain invisible. 

Various tricks have been played with this device in 
France. In one of these « person, seeing what appears 
to be an ordinary mirror, approaches tolook at himself, 
A sudden change in the mechanism sends light through 
the glass from the back, whereupon it instantly becomes 
transparent, and the oe ds himeelf confronted 
by some grotesque figure hidden behind the mazio 
glass. . 


Among other interesting uses of glass is that of a 
cided used for sprinkling the hair. This practice, 
owever, is said to be dangerous, as the fine particles 
are inhaled, much to the injury of the pu monary 
8, stomach, and throat. 
recent manufacture of a glass dress is probably 
one of the most curious uses to which glass ia been 
pe This garment is Cescribed as being extraordinarily 


Its foundation is a silk warp, woven with fine strands 
of glass. In each strand there are 250 almost invisible 
threads. In order to make three-quarters of a yard of 
this material it was necessary to employ four women 
one whole day. 

The dress when completed wae prese.ted to the 
Infanta Eulalie of Spain. Its colour was pure white, 
Lut it can be made in any colour, or in variety of colours. 
The seams are glued together, instead of sewn. The 
garment is remarkably pretty, especially under the rays 
of artificial light. 

This is not the only article of dress made of glass. A 
Venetian manufacturer has had great success in turning 
cut glass bonnets, which glitter in the suntight, thus 
making the wearer attractive from a distance. 

An advantage of this particular sort of bonnets is 
that they may te worn in any sort of weather. The 
rain, in fact, seems only to clean off the dust and make 
the bonnet sparkle more than ever. 


A church bell of green glass fourteen inches high and 

i in diameter, has doing service for overs 
years in Yorkshire. 

One of the latest uses for glass is in filling teeth. 


very 

This method is said to be particularly effective with 
the front teeth, where it is less conspicuous than gold, 
being indistingniskable from the tooth sirface, 

_ Some interes experiments were carried out lately 
in Berlin on a patent fire-resisting 
aa pore : be oe partitions. It 
proved capable of resisting a v: i mperature. 

A window lass that will admit af as as light is 
the product of the inventive brain of a Parisian manu- 
facturer. This glass contains numerous minute pores, 
which are too fine to admit a draft, but allow a pleasant 
and healthy ventilation of the room. 


of India. It will do everyone good to rcad : 


widows 
on this subject in the June ROYAL. 
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The faberdasher’s Daughter. 


A MEDIAVAL ROMANCE. 
BY JAY HICKORY WOOD. 


LITTLE 
tale Ill 


ion, 

Whic E ix the 

medieval times, 

was very much 
the fashion. 

Those were the 
good old diys 
of yore, when 
speech was most 
pedantic, 

And everybody, 
more or lesa, 
abnormally 
romantic— 

When ladies 
whom we'd now 
describe as 
“rather pretty” merely, 

Were called “the fairest of their sex,” although they 
were not really ; 

When sore spent their time in writing sonnet; to their 

ys 

In language we call noxeiey “extremely high faluty.” 

*Twas = those days that Rupert Brown, a medieval 
masher. 

Adored Ruth Jones, the daughter of a wealthy haber- 

er; 

But Master Jones, the maiden’s sire, was obdurate and 


surly, 
And spoke to Rupert Brown in language somewhat 
and early. 
halidome,” he sa:d (which really means 
; “ By Jingo,” 


ee 2 But sounds u great 

rl / S deal Letter in the 

| ( "a English 

cr. SS 

% thee, malapert, 

Sy) I ef,  fortheel’ll ati 
(~a (Se) and quarter, 

Worx An’ thou shouldst 

) come,thou saucy 


knave, a-wooi 
of my daughter.’ 
Ofcourse, although 
ne gear agen 
uu with a 
crepe awfal, 
He knew he 
couldn’t do it, 
foe io oases 
ful. 
It was the usual medieval method of potayig. as 
You didn't quite agree with what theother man wassaying. 
The soon why good Master Jones poor Rupert’s suit 
rejec 
Was this—becanse in his paternal wisdom he'd selected 
Ae Busiane for his duughter, Baron Smith, the bold 
rusader ; 


A Pid — so far from pleasing, very much 


The Baron was a war-like man, whose manner? did 
e fargdin ber 
i then he permanéntly lived inside a suit of armour, 
Which, under other circumstances, p'raps would Lave 
ae a 
at, w c her to his chest i 
alee r s chest it naturally 


And, since he always kept his face concealed behind his 


visor, 
oe aod he must keep it dark because he thought it 
wiser. 


“For, by my 


Early 
lingo), 


at dewy eve, young Rupert Brown 


oft 


well!” to which 
ehe, blushing 
seariet, 
Replies, “How 
now! thou for- 
ward knave! 
Go to! thou 


A wmurrain on- 
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Would be to-day: “Ob, Mr. Brown! how can you be 
80 stupid P” y 5 
Qn this fuir scene comes Baron Smith, a-glaring 

through his visor, 
And steals behind his plighted bride—the better to 
se 


su her. 
“Thou hussy!” 
he cries in 
rage, “Thou 
shameless 


minx!” he 
hisses, 
“T’ve overheard 


thy words of 
love, I've seen 
thy tender 
kieses ! 

An insult to the 
Baron Smith is 
rot an insult 
venial ; 

T'll prison thee in 
ar gia vallend wal.” 
whip yon scurril menial. ; - 

Yousy Ropert clenches tight his fist, “Aha!” the 
Baron chuckles, : . 

“J£ you should strike me you will but excoriate your 
knuckles.” : ; 

And then he threatened him in terms I can't repeat, 
but hazard ; a 
The guess—he probably remarked he’d smite him o'er 

the mazzard. : eed 

To which young Ruyert p’raps replied, “ He'd like to 
see him do it,” . . 

(I'd give the medimval phrase for that—if I but knew it.) 

And so ths argument went on until it culminated 

In each one prophesying that the other one was fated. 

“ What ho! there!” cried the Baron Smith, “ Whut ho, 
there! Bring m ol 1” : 

And s0 they brought the brewer’s horse—they couldn't 
find a larger— 

For in those Early English days "twas thought un- 
milita- 

For aot ieesa to fight: on foot, with so much weight to 


carry— 
‘And Be rt Brown, with but a knife in hand, stood 
defiant, 


there 

And bravely faced the Baron Smith, as David faced the 

giant. 

At bugle cound the Baron charged—on Rupert Brown 
he thundered, f 

But Rupert Brown stood there unmoved, while every- 
body wondered— . 

Till, just as they were on him, to one side he quickly 
vaulted, 

And the Baron’s horse went half-a-mile, before it could 
be halted. 

Once mo:e the Baron charged—once more did Rupert 
dodge his fury, 

And, ere the Baron could pull up, his horse had reached 
the brewery. 

a thus the Baron galloped up and down for many 

urs 

Until the brewer's horse had quite exhausted all its 

powers; ° 


Fie And in the very middle 
OS mae tn its forty-second 
= It stumbled, fell, and 

down came Barun Smith, a very mighty wallop. 

“Now yield thee, Baron Smith,” ’ Brown, “ Now 
yield thee, willy-nilly,” 

7 answered not a word—the fall had knocked 
im silly. 

So Ru ak ued to see if this was death, or on] 

Produced his knife, and opened him, jost Uke a tin of 
salmon. 

—— Adora d’ye think ?—I¢t wasn’t Baron Smith, but an 
imposter, 

"Twas Roger Green, the verderer—or mediaval coster, 

Who, being deep in love with Ruth, and eager for to 


her, 
Had bought from Baron Smith an old discarded suit of 
armour. 


|| While Baron Smith, so far from wooing Ruth with 


ach persistence, 
Was shestubsly uanware she over bed existence. 
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a ee first heard of this, he spoke in 

tones impassi ? 

Kedoneds some wee I won’t record, because they're 

ihe eekexactly onetael what he said he'd do, but risk it 

And say he said 
he'd cleave young 
Roger Green 
from chine to 
brisket. 

But when you 
Rupert calle 


a , he said, 
Thou needst 
not tarry, 

Just ask the 
wench,” which 
Rupert did, and 
Ruth _ replied, 
“Ay! ,” 

And that concludes 
the incident— 
there's very little 


in it, 

If I had told it 
straight ahead, 
it wouldn't take 
a minute, 

But when it’s couched in language medieval and 


pedantic, 
It makes you quite believe it’s interesting and romantio, 


Walter (insinuatingly): “I hope you will not forget 
me, sir.” 
Departing Guest : “No, indeed. I'll write to you 
every once in a while.” 
— 3 @ —. 
TicuTrist: “I’ve been as far as the door of the 
dentist’e office three times, but I can’t get up the courage 


to go in.” 
Watts: “Tl ee what to do; send the money 
down inadvance. That will muke you Cesperate.” 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway and 
Cycling Insurance. 
-— eee 
474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Inswance holds good for any number of claims 
extent of &20O00—not for one only, _ 


2000 SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


Ocean AcCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPORATION LIMITED. 
4, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


hom Notice of Clai under the following conditi: must 
(lt Swe We in os an ieee 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger trains in 
Great Britain and Irelana, 


tee mde een tHe zh Agta earn 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


id by the above 
led by an accident 
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L—CECIL RHODES. 


of adventure which of o!d lifted 
England a lene of insignificance among the 
nations of the world to h-r present position, where she 
stands the giant amongst them all, is by no means dead. 
It lives and burns in the breasts of her children, and so 
long as this can truthfully be said there is little doubt 
that her ess will continue and increase. 

Since the day Drake's cockle-ship pushed its impudent 
nose into the Golden Seas to the utter upsetting of 
3pain’s temper and plans, there has been born in this 

nited Kingdom a line of uncrowned kings of the 
Empire who, the English flag in hand, bave pioneered 
the earth, planting the flag in an hundred placcs where 
never before flew any emblem of civilisation. : 

The country has always been fond of those who 
strenuously advocated a “forward policy,” and fonder 
still of the stalwart band who acted that policy. Time 
and time again their actions have heen called into sha 

uestion by their contemporaries, but in the end all 
their sins were forgiven them, and their memory lives 
sweet in the hearts of their own le. 

Run over the names of this hardy band, these pioneers 
of England, and you will find not one who has added 
more territory to the British Empire, or cut a more 
commandi agate in the eyes of the world, than Cecil 
R 


It is strange to think how long the great continent of 
Africa remained “dark.” Lying at the very threshold 
of Europe, all but touching it indeed for many hundreds 
of miles, it nevertheless remained to ail intents und 
pu a book ed, whilst such far-away regions 
as India and Australia we:e explored, and the distant 
ahd vast New Woda. the ox couteents of America, 
were conq and overrun by Europeans. 

It is only within the remembrance of the present 
neration, one may say, that anything has been either 
own or thought of the continent of heat and treasures, 
and brilliant lights, which hid popularly become known 
as the Dark Continent. 

All this has been changed. Thi eyes of the world are 
focueeed on edge the rises ag o ions are centred on 
her; shapes the polic juropean governments 
and throws her trenbares tae the world’s coffers. No 
man has done more towards bringing about this wizard 
change than the mighty millionaire whoee name appears 
at the head of this article. 

Considered as a millionsire Mr. Rhodes is a truly 
remarkable man. Not that be bas made more millions 
than anyone else—he has not made neariy so many as 
some — or that he surmounted greater difficulties, or 
anyieing of that sort. Not at all. 

ut he actually had the andacity to start in life with 

a college education and comfortable means. He-is w2!l 

connected, was well educated, and perhaps had a 

competency. To go and b:come a millionaire under 

these a circumstances makes one who has 

studied the lives of great fortune-makers almost resent 

‘his audacity. University polish among millionaires is 

nearly as scarce as hens’ teeth. 

But then Cecil Rhodes is an exception in more than 
one way, and he may be forgiven for not starting at the 
very foot of the financial and social precipice. That he 
was decently a up and fairly well taught was his 
fortune not his fuult. 

Again, he was a weakling in the days of his youth and 
early manhood. Men who have now great wealth were, 
— out of a hundred of them, brawny of body and 
fitted for the hardest of hard work and as much of it as 

-eame their way. Cecil Rhodes, however, nded much 
more on strength of purpcse than st of muscle, 
It is his brain that has made his millions and his title to 

-be considered the Colossus of Africa. It is to 
doubt whether he did many days of hard manual labour 

except as recreation. 

Cecil Rhodes is the son of a Hertfordshire clergyman, 


Tus noble spirit 
from 


and was born in the year 1853. His youth was spent in 
the usual uneventful way of an En boy, his father 
was rector of Bi Stortford, the best of 
attention, a sound education, and, hav reached his 


eighteenth year, it was decided that a to the Ca 
would most likely do him a world of go>d. So in 1871 
he took omy to join an elder her, Herbert 
Rhodes, who had established himself in Natal as a 
cotton grower. : 

Four years before this, the first, but by no means the 


leet, of 
‘ohn O'Reilly, had picked up the glittering stone 
the childven wore vepbling over et: Niok 


ever, the of these had 
Sf Herbet Bivedoe and ko and 
at cotton-ratsing. 
connected with 
profit, 


Hiabrother worked 
“hard work 
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But as Cecil had made the journey from Hertford- 
shire to far-off Natal for the purpose mf seeking strength 
from the climate, and as strength came to him, the 
profit of his stay cannot be computed in gold or 
diamonds. After a short sojourn, during which he 
gained greutly in health and strength, Cecil Rhodes 
returned to England, and entered Oriel College, Oxford, 
to complete his education. 

His stay was not for long. He had scarcely settled 
down to his work when one day, after a hard row on the 
Isis, he unfortunately, as it appeared at the time, caught 
a bad chill, his lungs gave signs, more than signs 
indeed, of Fring out, and with commendable celerity he 
was packed off to Africa again, this time determined to 
uy until le was thoroughly fit. 

t is told that he had no t faith in a final 
recovery. His hope seems to have been that in the 
clear, warm atmosphere of Natal his days would be 
Spee in the Jand of the living. To-day, wherever 

e goes he is a walking advertisement of the land he 
loves so well and has dona so much for. His stricken 
lungs healed as if by magic, and South Africa has made 
him strong and well. 

At length the Arabian-night-like stories of the riches 
of the Kimberley diamond keds were too much for 
Herbert Rhodes to withetand—he was of a roving 
character and fond of adventure—and giving up cotton 
planting—at least, leaving the business in the hands of 

is younger brother Cecil—he made off for the west to 
try his luck. 

Cecil worked away in Natal for a year, and then he, 
too, set out fer the land of diamonds, joining his brother 
at Griqualand. The elder brother had taken out a claim, 
and thus for a time the two worked with most gratifying 
results. Young Cecil Rhodes took to the work of sorting 
diamonds and * bossing” Kaffirs like a duck to water. 

As © bnperialist ” has written,“ That was the time of 
individual enterprise und the rough and ready methods 
of surface work. A man bought a claim independent'y, 
or went shares with others, roughed it in a tent. and, 
with the assista:.ce of a gang of natives, got through the 
work himself.” 

Ata table the owner of the claim, or one appointed 
by him, received the broken ground, the yellow 
gravel which the natives had dug and beaten up, and 
tLere he carefully but quickly made an assortment of 
diamonds from drozs. sat Rhodcs for many a day. 
No shelter tempered the fierce ra; s of the South African 
sun, dust arose in clouds from where the busy gang cf 
“ niggers ’’ sweated and toiled—not the best place in the 
world one would think for a young man with weak 
lungs—and when this day of distressing work was done 
he found no better shelter than a tent to spend the 
night in. 

is is the cort of work that takes it out of the most 
determined man. But Rhodes stuck to his chair before 
the vel-etrewn tab‘e, and diamonds in gratifying 
numbers came to his pcs so that the brothers 
rospered exceedingly. Herbert, however, could not 
induce himself to settle down {to the work which, 
although profitable, was tedious, and one day he 
shouldered his rifle and struck off into the wilds to tne 
north on a search for gold or big game, whichever 
should come in his way. He had made all the necessary 
arrangements so that Cecil was able to go on with the 
working of the claim and to braach out in business i? 
the opportunity should arise. 

About the time his elder brother quilted the diamond 
fields never to return—he was burnt to death in a hut 
while elephant-skootinz—Cccil Rhodes fcrmed a busi- 
ness connection wit! Mr. C. D. Rudd. 

These two young men were full of enterprise, and in 
the cays of their carly acquaintance formed many 
schemes for the wore rapid a-quisition of wealth, eome 
of which were carried through. In after years they were 
destined to be associated together in many mighty works 
to their and their country's great benefit. 

Rhodes steadily made mcney. 

Tn those bt, Bi Jabour was to be had as nearly as 
possible for not itis different in Rhodesia to-day— 
and, what with ridiculously cheap labour and inordi- 
nately rich ground, anyone who had a good claim was 
bound to make money hand over fist. 

The Kuffirs had to be carefully watched, for they soon 


developed into artful dodgers at :tealing the best 
diamonds which fell under note of their quick eye, and 


the illicit diamond buyer, the “I.D.B.” as he is briefly 
designated, was hovering round on every side. More 
than ore fouth African millionaire who since the 
seventies has taken his place in the most respectable 
society laid the foundation of his great fortune by 
operating as an “1.D.B.” 

No doubt Rhodes kept a shai biped those 
as his wits about him to further his work 
ble way. Perhaps because his health was 
not nor his frame robust his companions considered 
him retiring in his ways and silent. He studied a t 

books as he sat by the mouth of the 


open mine superintending the Kaffirs at work. 
PWhile weetioe aad omstiog his first great idea 


istrict and saw that the ly of the gems was such 
og the world hn maver balers haown. A t number 
z rah jes were busily digging and 
att am stones. 

peatas ogee ores pyran aoe ei 
and the effect Mr. Rhodes saw must be to 
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cheapen diamonds. Already the supply began to exceed 
the demand, and everything pointed to a serious decline 
in values. On the other hand, were the outputs of the 
various mines regulated the diamond, being perhaps tke 
most universally popular gem, would retain its com- 
mercial value. 

Rhodes made up his mind that the thing to do was to 
form a gigantic amalgamation. There were very many 
interests involved, many different individuals to deal 
with, to argue with, to persuade; and persistent and all 
as he was fir. Rhodes had his hands full to effect bis 

t purpose. 
a Por treaty years he worked to Laing about the 
amalgamation meeting w:th many heartbreaking <is- 
appointments, overcoming the pride of some. the 
prudence or petulance of others, and the purse-hinger 
of many, and at length the result came in the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines. 

Competition was doue away with, a monopoly of the 
diamonds of the world established, prices were regulited, 
as also was the output. From the ashes (to use a had 
simi‘e) of 150 s'ruggling mines, not one of thent paying 
as it should owing to the beggar-your-neizhbour policy, 
sprang into existe3ce the magnificent paying conso!ida- 
tion of interests quoted the world over as “ De Beers.” 

All the time the amalgamation was in progress Cecil 
Rhodes conti»ued increasing in wealth, and when it 
became evident that his perserverance was to be rewarded 
and euccess crown his gigantic efforts his reputation as 
a man of financial ability and daring spread with 
astonishing rapidity. 

At the beg nning of things most people in South 
Africa looked upon an amalgamation of the diamond 
mines as just abcut as likely to bo effected as the 
amalgamation of water and oil, but when ag spud after 
company, mine after mine, joined the De rs, the 
core round which all centred, it was seen that in the 
studious, silent young Englishman, Cecil Rhodes, South 
Africa had found her genius of organis:tion, her 
man'‘pulator of men. The capital of De Beers is now 
about cight millions sterling, and the shares are far 
above par, as the annual dividend amounts toclo.e upon 
forty per cent. 

At the head of this colossal company Cecil Rhodes 
easily took his place as the foremost financier in all 
South Africa. Moreover, he had grown with the success 
of the amalgamation to be counted one of the million- 
nires of the world. But he did not stay his money- 
making hand. The diamond market now ceased to 
worry him. He had it in his grasp, and the leakage 
brought about by illicit buying, although always an 

item of some importance, could not unsettle the position 
of such an organisation as De Becrs. Laws have been 
passed in South Africa which D pte punishments for 
the I.D.B. that are little short of savage, but notwith- 
standing their severity and the certainty of their full 
force falling upon the I.D.B. who is so unfortunate as 
to be caught, many run all risks. 

But with the exception of the enterprising I.D.B. De 
Beers has no rival, and trims the market almost at 
sweet will. This satisfac state of things allowed 
Cecil Rhodes to turn his attention to gold when that 
metal was discovered in Africa. 

D‘amonds were first discovered in the year 1967, but 
it was not until nineteen years later, in 1886 in fact, 
that the Rand was come upon and the rush for the 

recious metal begun. Again joining forces with Mr. 
Rudd, Cecil Rhodes formed the Consolidated Gold 

Fields of South Africa, a land and exploration as we'l as 
a mining company, with a capital of more than three 
millions sterling. 

This company, too, proved marvellously successful, in 
1898 returning in dividend to its fortunate shareholders 
twenty-five per cent., and seems destined to go on 
enriching all those who are interested in it. 

4n the gold miving business Mr. Rhodes and his 
folluweis have ser:ous rivals, and he has managed to 
estublish no such monopoly as in the diamond market, 
but the riches he has made from the discovery of the 

ellow metal in South Africa has greatly increased his 

ortune and his reputation as an orginiser and controller 
of millions. He had need, as it afterwards turned out, 
for all his money and all his fame. No one but a 
Hercules in rezources, financial, dip!omatic, could have 
moulded into shape the greatest incorporated company 
in the world. It was not, however, until he had entered 
public life, and bezan to play his part in the making of 
the laws at the Cape, that he saw the necessity for 
fo ming his latest and greatest | pean corporation known 
world wide as the “ Chartered Company.” 

Just when the dream of Empire first came to the young 
Englizh diamond miner is not known. It seems to have 
been early in his career in South Africa. ~ Imperialist,” 
who knows whereof he writes, and who has made a 


materialise his dream came to him gradually, and the 
pressing need for energetic action grew upon him as the 
wa: = ane eee. ee 

‘or many years he stuck close mance, apparently, 
tke oo many’of his brother millionaires, caring a “ 


caches 
for the political movements going on round about him, 


The best written story and the best illustrated in the June ROYAL is “ Trapped!” a thrilling sketch of Bushranger life. 
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But at last, feeling satisfied that he bad accumulated 
anough wealth to make him a power in the land, he 
decided to step into the arena of politics. He found no 
difficulty in Le returned to the Cape Parliament as 
member for Barkly West. This was in the year 1881. 
Once in the House his fellow members quickly found 
out the programme he had set himeelf to carry out. 
Early and late be advocated the bringing of the vast 
hinterland, the rich territories to the west and north of 
the Orange Free State and Transvual, under the British 


flag. 

For a time he found himself crying for the wilderness 
tm the wilderness. The resources of a colony are solel 
tried to supply money for its own development, lit 
remains to pay the expenses of administrating new 
territory, the revenue from which may be many years in 
coming, and Cecil Rhodes’s fellow members were loth to 
launch out into new schemes or to push their frontier 
farther north. 

The member from Barkly West, however, had detected 
a disposition on the part of the Boers in the Transvaal 
to seize all the territory they could lay hands on, and he 
determined to anticipate them in those 8 which he 
knew to be of vital importance to the development of 
Britieh power in Africa. 

To back him up he had a group of enterprising 
members of Parliament and money unlimited, for if he 
did not possess all the millions needed his reputation in 
the world of finance was so great that he could command 
unlimited sums. 

The way in which red colour has spread over the map 
of South Africa since that recent day when Rhodes 
began his parliamentary career is one of the marvels of 
the nineteenth century. In less than a score of Years 
regions, which in the aggregate are big enough to form 
an enipire, have been brought under British rule. 

At that day even the Basutos inhabiting the etd 
to the west of Durban were objecting to Britis 
guidance, and General Gordon, with his face as ever to 
angry foes, preached peace to them. Farther west, 
acroas the southernmost part of the Orange Free State, 
Griqualand was indolently independent and in imminent 
danger of being absorbed by the cruellest of negro- 
drivers, the ‘Boers. To-day the red on the map is 
smudged over more than ia degrees latitude of new 
territory, and Cecil Rhodes is father of it all. 

The territory which bas been named Rhodesia in 
length reaches fourteen degrees latitude, and, at its 
broadest hing twelve oe longitude. On the breast 
of this rolling territory there is ample room fora great 
nation. All this has been won for England in an 
anparalleled short space of time. 

bodes made his beginning in Griqualand, and pushed 
on to Bechuangland, where Mankoroane, a great Bat- 
lapin chief, feurful that he would fall under Boer rule, 
gave his territory into the keeping of Rhodes, who 
undertook either to get the region annexed to Care 
Colony or made a protectorate of the Crown. The Cape 
would have nothing to do with the cession, and, after 
much worry, oe Some soremment aa Nerd 
responsi road region and sent a Bri 
Resident to look after the administration of the 
country. 

Rhodes kept his eye on the Government, but a sharper 
on Presi Kruger, of the Transvaal, who, flus 
with his success in having the Transvaal ized us 
at least aul independant: was encouraging his hardy 
oe to spread out in every direction to acquire 


In the native'’s fear of Transvaal rule Rhodes had a 
strong factor in his favour, for in most instances when 
the negroes realised tbat’ their countries were destined 


to fall into white man's power eagerly desired that 
the British and not the Boer s! id be their overlords. 
Nothwithstanding this feeling on the part of 
natives and the energy of and his followers, 
Transvaal 


annexing a substantial portion 
of Zululand and also a slice of Seckenualand, 

But in the long run Rhodes was successful. The 
brush dipped in red was run on the map over the 
vemainder of Zululand, reaching almost up to Delagoa 
Bay, and on the other side of the Boer Republics it 
covered the whole vast territory of Bechuanaland, Sir 
Charles Warren's expedition resulting in effective 
occupation. ‘ 


1890 his position as the seri. Rojee of South Africa 


hodes. The year before 
this honour fell to him he created the Simca British 
South African Company—the Chartered Company. 

As Premier of Cape ge as South Africa’s most 
trusted financier, as head a Chartered Com 
which included many of the best 
among i‘s pps = rr bearers! penne J 
weary years in & posi one say, 
demand that a area of ite cctmoues a 
Empire be realised. Dutch and English trusted him. 
Where racial distinctions were so marked this was a 
strange thing to mapeens St the Afrikander Bond 
supported the young ier Rhodes and backed up 
ul = at scheme. 

‘he firat great sphere the Chartered Company found 
for its action jon Hstablcand" Here — resolute old 
southernmost portion 

af his territory resting on the Limpopo River, which 


names in 
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formed the boundary between Matabeleland and the 
Transvaal. 


Already the Boers were ing longing eyes at 
Tobenriis rich country. them had crossed 
the river, and shrewd President , drawing at his 
pipe, saw that the land was good, that it might as 
well come under his as remain outside in charge of 
the blacks or, horrib!e thought, fall into the possession 
of the English. : 

Let his enemies say what they like of him Kruger 
was ever a man of action. He has a stout heart, no one 
can deny that, and he is wily as a fox. 

Rhodes had agents of his in’ department 
scattered well over South Africa, and he soon got wind 
of Kruger’s intentions. Determined to outwit the 
shrewd Boer Rhodes induced Sir Hercules Robinson to 
secure Ng big asl beh dpiey over Lobengula: country, and 
in 1888 the Matabele chief signed the Moffat Treaty, 
which bound him to give England the first refusal if at 
any time he made up his mind to sell his country. 

his treaty was quickly and quietly got through, and 
when the Transvaal representative arrived to secure a 
treaty he found himself a few days tco late. 

Rhodes by his foresight and energy had shut out the 
Transvaal from any hope of on to the west or 
north and made possible the growth of a British South 
Africa right up country to the region of the Great 
Lakes and the boundary of the Congo Free State. 

It was after the signing of the Rudd Concessions, in 
which Lobengula granted for te sum of £1,200 a year, 
together with a certain number of rifles and amount of 
ammunition, the whole and sole rights of mining in 
Matabeland to the Chartered Company, tbat the latter 
decided iota formal possession of their rights atid to 

in work. 

To the north of Matcbeleland lies Mashonaland, and 
from information gathered from the best sources Mr. 
Rhodes cc ncluded that in Mashonaland was likely to l:e 
found the greatest mineral wealth. He therefore sent 
Dr. Jameson to Buluwayo to inform ee the 
Chartered Company’s forces intended to make their way 
through Matabeland into Mashcnaland. 

To this the king raised no objection. 

But when the five bundred mounted rolice and the 
two hi.dred pioneers began tocut a broad read through 
te bush Lobengula changed his mind. The chances 
are that when he gave yore to Jameson he had no 
idea that such a formidable army was to be s:nt, and 
that he feared the presence of the rough-riders in his 
country. However that may be he resoived to nip the 
movement in the bud, and sent imperative orders to 
Colonel Pennefatker, commander of the expedition, 
forbidding him and bis men from proceeding. 

The ae Colonel paid no to th2 king’s order, 


but pushed on, and before the Matabele could gather the 
little army of whites had from the bush, 'eavin 
he Matabele ised 


a ei good road behind it. 
that they bad lost their opportunity by allowing the 
police to reach und w their horces were of 
invalrable nid to the invaders, and iustcad of attacking 
they resolved to bide ther time. 

the sumtaer of 1893 Lobengula believed the time 
had arrived when he could clear the white men out of 
Mashonaland. He sent out strong bands of warriors, 
who pillaged and plundeied the weak-hearted Mashonas, 
and at pele went the distance of attacking the 
mounted police. 
Dr. Jameson, then at the head of affairs in the 
country, was not a man to be trifled with. He called 
for volunteers, and scon had under his command an 
army of about 1,000 men. The numter looks ridiculously 
small in comparison with the thousands Lobengula 
was able to put into the field. But of Jameson's men 
not one of them but was, it might be said, born to the 
saddle and the rifle, they were rough-riders of the 
bardiest type gathered together from all adventurous 
parts of the world, fearless of heart and true of eye, and 
they were armed in the most effective style with repeat- 
ing. rifles and Maxim 


u an ovcrwhelming force of Matabe'e, 
Secs, turned and pred derse 
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great bloodshed it would have been to the benefit of the 
whole of South Africa. . ¢ 

It was not until some time after the raid had failed 
ingloriousl: thet Pa ates the world yee: my 
the t Rhodes a in organising the expedi- 
iia’ Bdbeoquentt the truth came out that Mr. Rhodes 
had used his bese endeavours to prevent Jameson 
crossing the line into the Transvaal. : 

But Dr. Jameson was impetuous and impatient, a few 

went wrong, and the band of mounted police 
and volunteers rode to their destruction. Kruger and 
his government were for the time justified before the 
feel, and the reforms the raiders hoped to bring about 
were set back for possibly many years. 

However, the worst effect of the raid was by no meana 
the serious set-back its failures gave to the reformers of 
Johannesburg. The withdra of the police from 
Mashonaland and Matubeleland for the purpose of 
massing them on the Transvaal frontier emboldened 
the natives to put into execution a long contemplated 
rising which cost many hundreds of lives, white and 
black, and much oatpouring of treasure by the Chaitered 
Comrany before the rebellion was suppressed. 

The Raid truly was a grand mistake. = 

For a time Mr. Rhodes dropped out of Cape politics 
and devoted himself with the greatest energy to sup- 

ressing tke Matubele revolt, during the mare of which 
Ke succers ully went through many grave dangers and 
met with new and exciting experiences. Although with 
the outside world he lost considerable credit over the 
Raid fiasco, his supporters, financial and political, never 
for an instant renounced faith in him, and sincethe day 
the miserable business ended he has steacily gone 
forward doing great things for South Africa and the 
world at lar;e. 

Rhodesia has reached the lakes, raifways are touching 
the very heurt of the once “dark” continent—he is a 
thorough believer in the civilising pioneers of steam and 
electricity—the telegraph wire has gone on in advance 
of the steel rail, and the steady march of Rhodesia’s 

ioneers is heard in the interior. His latest and perhaps 

tis greatest idea is tbat of a railway, a trunk line that 
shall reach from Cape Town to Cairo. Kitghener's 
military line, laid for the purpose of smashing the 
Khalifa, if Rhodes’s ambition is realised, will be con- 
nected with the line already opened from Cape Town to 
Buluwayo. If this comes to pass the line will be one of 
the test monuments to industry and pluck that lies 
on the face of the world. 

Jn finance, in politics, in empire-building, Cecil 
Rhodes has made his mark as a gi 
There kare beep men as rich as he, there have been 
greater politicians, there have been men who have 
added vast territories to the Empire, but there never 
was any man who in all three of the 
world’s Jife shone forth: more brilliantly before his 
fellow men. 

(Next Wesx: JAMES TYSON.) 


Ir is a poor consolation to the girl who has been 
stung by a bee to krow that bees are partial to sweet 
things. 
—_—_—— 
Youne Man: “ Doctor, I have no appetite.” 
Doctor (diagnosing case at a glance): “Then why 
don’t you marry the girl?” 
—sto—— 
_ SHE: “Take your arm from about my waist at once, 
sir! I never saw a man act so in all my whole life!” 
He: “ You mistake me, dear. I’m not acting, I'm in 


—— sto 


Mr. CRIMSONBEAK: “T like bam: : 
has so much life in it.” champagne because it 


Mrs, Crimsonbeuk : “ And yet you dislike water, which 
the miecroscopists tell us ple be more life than any 
other liquid!” 

at eee 


“ LittLe Johnny opened his drum 
where the noise pall from.” yesterday to find 


“ Did be find out P” 


“Yes. When his fathe hom ise came 
from litte Johnny.” cians ie re 


First B: :«y 

Est RecuLar: “ What made 

= 2 im a Trontongue look so 
Becomd Atl ter: “ Well, know he is al 
bothering the waiters for extras.” Last i he ans 
in, slapped tke head waiter cn the back and said, 
‘Ol , let me have a 00 solid, square meal.’” 


“ Charley him a brick.” 


100,000 PRIZES, 
Valued at £10,000, 
ARE BEING GIVEN AWAY. 
Full particulars appeared in last 


eweek’s paper, and will appear in 
the next number, e 
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The Music Cure. 


custom of the authorities to flood the town with music 


to divert the minds of the le from the disaster which 
TuE fashionable physician who has to cope with the threatened them. = ° sores 


eccentricities of invalids, has hit upon a new | _, It has long been known that music incites the action 
cure for the ills of body and mind. It is the | of the heart, and that this action influences the circula- 
music cure, -A year or two the colour cure was in | ion of the blood, causing it to coincide with the 
{ull swing, and it is being to some extent now with changes in the breathing. It has also been demon- dynasty comes to an end 
potent a with eerrone oes: h Rit iaeneen ang : bap of ere skin is yi In this way these Celestial historians have an oppor- 
n the colour cure ives in a room uw music. course these res are F . prec 
I kc pa where | oot experien nad wy everyone, but it is very rare that tunity to describe most truthfully the virtues and vices 


-erythi nese i i igni 

eee ed calle. Ge some whe, eB gers 5 = = a datetaental effect aud for tho ra) | of the various rulers and the real significance of the 
' 
| 
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Chinese Court Historians. 


THERE are court historians in China, as there are in 
other countries ; but there is one striking difference, and 
it lies in the fact that the work of the Chinese court 
historians does not see the light until the reigning 


: f sh opr Shar ar ° i hich take place during their regime. They can 
dows are fitted with glass of the prevail lour, physician can prescribe it without any twinges of con- icreap 2 
“2 a . Pinky oa. ae siting on ur, ae agg towlacty: when the ills mf the thee oe write what they please without fear of censure, for they 


stream throngh the stained glass at all hours of the largely imaginary. | know that their work will not be published as long as 


PF mppaned rae or more than 200 

bass Fa : ‘ ” i the rule for more than 2,000 years, the 

t is su to have a sooth effect upon th “I KNEW that actress was a star. ee ee A . 

nial be j at she ie M2 ; = « How did you know it?” first’ court historians having been appointed by the 
cases has proved success 


imperial house of Han, which reigned from 206 31.. 
| ers duty of these Bisto rite a pl 

bce! t fegaus ie te ‘ 
insane, but in this use they have not been the cause of! Susursan Revers.—‘ Isn't it awfully dull and | dtoant of all the eventa that secur dining their tenure 
niuch improvement. 3 | lonel out your way?” e of office. At regular intervals their completed work is 

The music cure, while a new | to the present; * ull? No; somebody gets stuck in the mud near | taken from them and is locked up in an iron safe or 
generation, is older than civilisation. It requires only a | Our house every night.” ; vault. There it remains until the first member of a new 
search through the books of the ancients to find frequent } 5 


Some physicians were so caught with the idea that they 


“T saw the twinkle in her eye.” 
introduced these coloured rooms in asylums for the 


: : —— dynasty ascends the throne. 
reference to its curative powers, and it seems that the | Wure: “There, dear, here's all the magazines, here’s | It is then given with all the other histories in the 
phy siclans and scientists of those days were in the habit | whisky und soda and a box of your favourite cigars, and | vault to the court historian who is t living, and 
of prescribing it for thelr potent. Of course it is only | the papers. If you want anything else, just ring the | from the mass of documents he is ex to prepare 
ent oa certain troubles, mainly those | bell : a = ‘ truthful history of the sagnesty which has inet ex et 
of a ne bs ° usband : “ What on earth is the matter?” | The present dynasty has been reigning since , an 
In time of pestilence and plague in the cities of x 70 cour been 


Southern Europe, in the days of the ancients, it was the 


“Nothing. I merely wanted to make your home as ; consequently no court history has been published since 
elub-like as possible.” ~ | that date. 


a ER 
was engaged in making jetlies,and she replied 


aT stirred the biccks of lely na basin with hot water until HE BES 
st wa 
loregoing are of 7! 
of 
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OF HAND CAMERAS. 


from 

so that no possible 

* Go'd Medal Jellies arc no rierely a delic! 
regular item in the domestic 


For 6 plates, 34 by 2 ass w= «Be ’ For 12 plates, 34 by 2}... ose Dh/e 26/2 
paper. Address, 8. Chivers and Bone, Histon, Cambeis f wl2_ , 4zby3 ve ee BO BE= | » 12 » 4hby lf stereoscopic 40/= 
of a letter or to S. Chivers & Sons’ Frit Parm » 30 flat films, 44 by 3} ... - 60 | » 12 4 43 by 34, with BR. 
mention " Pearson's Weekly The Eversure Swallow, for 12 | Lens, and Focussing A 
= plates, 4} by 3} Res «. 105° ment. ove ose oo §«80/- 


New illustrated Catalogue, is. post free. 
Manufacturers of PLATES, PAPERS, FILMS, & all PHOTO MATERIALS, 


MARION & @o., 22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


TO INVENTORS. — 
HE L Ss pfcklre secured and Inventions protected fn all PAMPHLET & ADVICE 


he LATEST in ACETYLENE CYCLE LAMPS. |r. mis ws nes cid ALL WHO N FRYO UJ S 
THE LAMPS THAT LICK CREATION. 


£ 9 0 ‘Rema ceeesee De “aes 
4/6 “COMET.” ‘THE 10/6 “BRILLIANT.” SF 2 serrate ili = 
if the most Simple, op Getimates free. ; yrarreputation)<3 Mgt. Myers 


Is le, 
ished, ad intact the Very Should write without delay for 


‘SHEALTH, THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.” 


Post Free to any address on application, it contains 
Ss 4S. fan MONTH icalars of the treatment of Nervous Weakness, Brain 

PRICE LIST FREE ‘ag, &c. It also contains a selection from the thousands 
of testimonials received in favour of the 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


h<ially recommended { "Oe ji 

Lilies as well as Gentle- | (RRS | RE a It consists of : A Carbide 
® a That , i Reservoir screwed on to 
—_ : } , base of Water Tank, which 
= forms the body of — 

Patent Air Burner, wi' 
s:rew at base (for cycle 
to be affized in the 


IY 


: ; ; The whole being Advice Free of charge (personally or by letter). Note 
Secretaries of Cabs, ee ctal am of Amerionn He Pane can Neregaited address, and WRITE TO-DAY to 

= | elteg Mecers Baler & arma [sorew at top of Lamp, Dy sirens is THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Ltd., 
Nustrated Circulars free on application. 


Agents Wanted. AS ¢ 108. eee 


‘AOTE.—These Lamps cam oaly be obtained at this address: ftenttes vom 46.31 | ABO, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
W. FULLER & CO., 63 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. \~ATen* 


ore purchasing Summer Dresses all ladies should see the New 


G Patented Material 


IW OVE a siune 
Ie CP" ES sixeence Ra olf 
IAT CW'S tHreerence ; 


™ @>PIGTORIAL 
| MAGAZINE 


No. 1 READY JUNE 2. ORDER IT NOW. 


A Complete Magazine every week for One Penny! 
NEARLY 100 CHOICE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OGANIL? 


GLYSTRE. 


clinging Moire is entirely different from anything 
previously, and is incredibly effective at the price 
(1/11 per yard and upwards, double width). 

laiy’s Pictorial.—* A bewitching and irresistible novelty.” 

Kucen—" Richest yet cheapest ; exquisite.”  Weldon’s Journals.—“ A wonderful invention.” 


x 
. 


YOUR DRAPER SHOULD HAVE 50 VARIETIES, IF NOT WRITE 
Nufacturers, ‘‘IROGANIL GLYSTRE,” Bradford, Yorks. 
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QUEER QUESTS THAT 
LOVERS UNDERTAKE. 


A SHORT time since our cousins across the Atlantic 
were considerably surprised, not to say edified, by the 
spectacle of a young fellow-countryman who set out to 
cirele the globe with all the assurance that a stout 
stick, a suit built of newspapers, and a versatile mother- 
wit could reasonably be expected to engender. 

No! He was not mad—that is, so far as our ideas of 
insanity f° He was merely in love; and this strange 
quest of his was undertaken solely with the idea of 
winning the lady of his choice; alco (but this is in a whis- 
per) the paternal dower which goes so far towards produe- 
ta oan happiness in cases of this description. Briefly, 
he had aspired, but “ poppa ” bad rejected ; alleging that 
the suitor was ear of maintaining himself. let alone 
awife. Finally, after the usual protestations of undying 
love, ete., etc., from the younger man, “poppa” had 
relented to this extent. 

“If you can start right away in a state of nature.” 
said he, “and_go round the world entirely upon the 
strength of you own resources, I'll take you as x son- 
in-law.” aving said which, the worthy gentleman 
buttoned up his breast pocket and bowed his visitor 
' rom: the room, confident that he had heard the last of 

an, 

But. the elder man had reckoned without his host. 
Tn a short time the lover emerged from his house in a 
scanty costume of newspapers, and was immediately 
“yun in” on account of his unseemly attire. Once 
“ inside,” the police authorities were compelled to clothe 
him. and in this way he obtained his first suit of clothes. 
On emerging from the gaol, he speedily raised o few 
dollars, as the result of a brief lecture upon his 
experiences ; and with this sum started upon a journey 
which is to carry him back to his lady love, via the 
Anlipodes. When last heard of he was going strong, 
and had actual managed to save a little money. but 
whether this phenomenal luck will stand him in good 
stead for the rest of his journey is a matter that only 
the next few months can decide. 

Curious as is this quest, however. it is by no means 
solitary ; and many are the quaint missions which lovers 
have ere now undertaken at the bidding of capricious 
mistresses. Prominent amongst these was the some- 
what hopeless task set a young solicitor of York, whose 
lady love could only assent to his suit when her missing 
brother had been restored to her aged mother. 

As the brother in question had fled from his city 
berth in consequence of certain youthful indiseretions 
some fifteen years previously, and had only heen heard 
of once since in a Chilian copper mine. the chance 
of his identification seemed pretty remote. For to 
identify a man of thirty-five by a photo taken some 
twenty years previously, is a task that even the most 
knowing of detectives might well Leg to be excused. 
Nevertheless, the lover started. 

For months he toiled after his man, tracing him from 
state to state, until finally he completely lost sight of 
him in Buenos Ayres. As even here the trail was 
nearly two years old, he was eventually forced to admit 
defeat, and he returned to England in a state of des- 

mdency, which was not a little aggravated by the 
snowledge of the serious loss of time and money which 
his search had entailed. i 

Full of his thoughts, he was abstractedly crossing the 
Strand on his way from Waterloo to King’s Cross, when 
he inadvertently ran into a man coming in the opposite 
direction. | Hastily glancing up, he was struck by some- 
thing curiously familiar in the other's glance. “Ted 
Arnold?” hazarded he. “The same,” came the un- 
guarded per ly—an the lover's quest: was over. 

Another demoiselle, finding herself somewhat bored 

hy the attentions of a young man who she felt convinced 
was merely flattering her, resolved to put his sincerity 
to the test. She accordingly informed him that she 
would only listen to him seriously when he had succeeded 
in matching a curious Indian charm. a present from a 
sailor uncle, which she wore attached to her watch-chain. 
Much to her surprise, the youth, who had all along been 
perfectly sincere in his regard for her, took up the 
challenge, borrowed the ornament, and set to work to 
explore the curio shops of the metropolis for the neces- 
sary duplicate. 
_ A few days later, he was found stabbed to the heart 
in a little blind alley down by the West India Docks. 
Curiously enough, the hilt of the dagger, which had 
been left in the wound, was an exact replica of the 
missing charm. which was never heard of again. 
Neither, by the way, was the assassin, although un old 
Anglo-Indian, who volunteered his services to the 
pois had no hesitation in pointing out his probable 
identity. 

: From ee srecihl paar upon the 
e averred, that both charm and dagger originall 
formed part of the ornamentation of Sntes slaine 
from which the former had probably been stolen by the 
native who sold it to the sailor uncle. From what he 
knew of the Indian priesthood he had no doubt that 
the charm had been traced from shore to shore, and 
from owner to owner, by a relentless fanatic, whose sole 
object, regardless altogether of ways and means, was to 
segain possession of his idol's telnbot, In this way the 


r it was clear, 80 
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unfortunate lover was fated only to mie the object of 
his quest at the expense of his own life. : 

Even this tragic ending of u lover's quest was eclipsed 
by a love affair which happened a short time 
since at Nice. Quite unknown to one another, two 
brothers both fell in love with the same woman. She, a 
heart!ess coquett, cared for neither in particular, and 
began to openly receive the attentions of a third party. 
Upon the brothers prteting this she-fiend calmly 
pro to each of them that they should make 
away with the third party, and named to each a time 
and place at which he could be met and secretly slain. 

Punctual to the minute. the masked and cloaked 
brothers met one another in a dark copse and imme- 
diately exchanged shots. Then as one fell dead upon 
the spot and the other sank mortally wounded at his 
feet. their fickle mistress and her lover emerged from 
the leafy shade in which they had all along been silent 
witnesses of the affair, and commenced to make merry 
at the fallen ones’ expense. Their merriment was 
short-lived. The wounded man turned upon his elbow, 
discharged the rema‘ning five barrels of his revolver ut 
the heartless pair, and then expired. A few hours’ later 
a patrolling gendarme came across the four bodies 
lying where they had fallen, and the next morning a 
litt!e paragraph in the London newspapers commented 
upon the increase in “love “ tragedies in the Riviera. 

Finally. perhaps the queerest_ quest ever undertaken 
by mortal lover was that of Simon T. Phelps, book- 
binder, of Philadelphia. This gentleman had_ his 
workshop on the ground floor of the house of a widow 
lady to whose daughter he was engaged to be married. 
Unfortunately for Simon's matrimonial prospects, 
however, the elder lady died, leaving all her property to 
a distant relative, despite the fact that she had only 
recently anrounced her intention of settling the eame 
upon Simon and ber daughter, and had to their certain 
knowledge made a later will to tbat effect. 

Tren. like a flash, it suddenly occurred to Simon that 
the old lady had given him several used parchments to 
work into his book tucks only'a few weeks before her 
death. A hurried inspection of his stock revcaled the 
fact that the majority of the skins had already been 
used and the books scattered broadcast over the city, 
whilst the remainder contained absolutely no clue to the 
object of his search. The question which Simon had 
then to decide was whether the missing will formed 

art of the back of one of the books already bound. 
Fimon thought that it did, and in the intervals of his 
labours, for he was a poor man, forthwith began to 
re-acquire the books. 

That tbhig was no ensy task may be gathered from the 
fact that, out of the missing six dozen, only thirteen 
were to be found in Philadelphia. whilst the remainder 
were gradually gleaned by postal correspondence from 
the most widely separated places. Finally, when only 
five more volumes remained to be unearthed, and 
Simon's hopes had sunk to considerably below zero, the 

recious parchment turned up on the side of a child’s 
Nei, This, it transpired, the thoughtless legatee had 
mended for a little seighbour, with whom he often 
romped when work was slack. In the end, Simon and 
his lady-love became man and wife, thanks to the 
providential recovery of the will. But not before it had 
taken the happy bridegroom three years to discover a 
parchment which must many a time have been literally 
within three inches of h’s own nose. 


io 
“Tr I get ill, my dear, send me to the hospital.” 
“What! Among all those pretty nurses! Rather 


not!" 
—— 

“Pa, what isa hero?” 

“ A hero is n man who tries to read a newspaper in 
the same room with a boy about your size.” 

———=> § > 

“Screntists say that trees contribute to the heat in 
the atmosphere.” 

“That's so; birch has warmed me up many a time.” 

——.j—o—__. 

Wire: “John, you have a very annoying habit of 
saying ‘What's that ?' whecuves yon Kh spoken to. 
Can't you break escent of it?” 

Hidkane (reading): “ Eh—what’s that ?” 

— sto 

“Come, hubby,” said the wife, shaking her sleeping 
paler as the train stopped at the station; “we're 
home. 

“ Well. why don't you let me sleep?” said the half. 
oe man; “what else do you suppose I came home 
or 
++ ef 

“ JOHNNY, are your people going to take ith 
— on that trip across the ocean 2 vipa 

6 es.” 

“ Aren't you afraid?” 

“No. Ain't afraid of nothin’. I've been vaccinated 
und baptised.” 

——2s §f 2 

“Tomas, how would you correct the sentence, ‘ 
laid down on the floor’ a” memes He 

“I wouldn't correct it at all, ma‘am. It’s all nght.” 

e Hos do you make bape i Thomas?” 

* He was an armful of down, ma‘am, 
laid it onthe floor. an oe tae BP 
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How Long Should We Sleep? 


How many hours out of each day should be allowed 
for sleep ? Some plume themselves on doing with very 
few; others are ashamed to own how many they take 
beyond what is ordinarily supposed to be sufficient, 
The truth is that the question cannot be definitely 
answered, so much depending upon constitution, occu. 
pation, and habit. ; 

Those who take little sleep nee be all they need, 
while the long liers abed may have nee of all they take. 
The ave amount required for health differs with ag». 
Young children are usually and rightly allowed to sleep 
as much as they will—more perhaps for the relief of the 
nurse than the good of the child; but even at the age of 
ten or eleven a child, according to a medical authority, 
should have ten or eleven hours’ sleep per day. 

Under the age of twenty nine hours is the proper 
allowance, while eight is enough, but not more thin 
enough, for adults till the prime of life is past. The 
tendency is to sleep too little rather than too much. 


Insufficient sleep is one of the crying evils of the day. 
—_———et———"" 


The King of Bananas. 


Ir is only aftera good deal of investigation that P.1". 
has been enab'ed to make public, for the first time, the 
name of the richest coloured man in the world. 

The fortunate gentleman is the Honourable George 
Strobell, a native of the island of Jamaica, and the only 
coloured member of the Legislative Assembly of that 
colony. 

Mr Strobel, who was a member of the Privy Council 
during Sir Henry Blake's governorship, is one of the 
foremost politicians and educationalists in the West 
Indies. 

He is a fine. well-made man, of dignified appearance, 
and over six feet in height. 

His wealth. which is enormous, has enabled him to 
command an influence in Jamaica which no other man 


BSe8. 

Although a millionaire two or three times over, Mr. 
Strobeil fives very plainly, and places himself on an 
equal footing with his own pore 

He gives largely to charitable institutions, and has 
built many churches and schools for the religious and 
secular education of the natives. 

Mr. Strobell is a “banana king,” having made his 
vast fortune out of the sale and exportation of this 
particular kind of frait. He owns the largest banana 
plantations in Jamaica, and is at the head of numerous 
shipping, railway, and other important enterprises. 


—— fo _—___—__ 
The Pipe-Fish. 


IF you want a perfect model of domestic virtue, where 
can you find it in higher perfection than in that 
exemplary and devoted father, the common great pipe- 
fish of the North Atlantic and the British Seas ? This 
high-principled lophobranch is so careful of his callow 
and helpless young that he carries about the unhatched 
eggs with him under his own tail, in what scientific 
ichthyologists pleasantly describe as a sub-caudal pouch 
or cutaneous receptacle. 

There they hatch out in perfect security, free from 
the dangers that beset the spawn and fry of so many 
other less tender-hearted kinds, and as soon as the little 
pipe-fish are big enough to look after themsglves, the 
sac divides spontaneously down the middle, afid allows 
them to escape, to shift for themselves in the broad 
Atlantic. 

Even 80, however, the juniors take care always to 
keep tolerably near that friendly shelter, and creep 
back into it again on any threat of danger, exactly as 
bay-kanguroos do into their mother’s marsupium. The 
father-fish, in fact, has gone to the trouble and expense 
of developing out of his own tissues a membranous 
bag, on p to hold the eggs and young during the 
first ro ed of their embryonic evolution. 

This bag is formed by two folds of the skin, one of 
which grows out from each side of the body, the free 
margins being firmly glued together in the middle by 
natural exudation, while the eggs are undergoing incuba- 
tion. but opening once more in the middle to let the 
ew out as soon as the prccess of hatching is fairly 


‘RESULT OF MESSRS. BOOTS’ 
COMPETITION. 


Enxewisu Competition SECTION : 
1st prize to Mr. E. Walls, Cross Bank, Bat! we =£6 
Qnd prize to Miss Lily Waller, Hyde Road, Gorton £1 
3rd to Miss F. Garland, White Cross Street, 
onmouth .., ie are a ove owe £8 
Frexcn ano GerMan Section.—As the jes to thea 
evidenced an almost entire ignorance of these Boreal an sues 
the rising generation, only two prizes out of four offered r! 
awarded, and they are as follows: 


Ist te fe Miss H. Wright, 24 Julian Street, South 
{nl prizo to Mr. G. La i 
ieee ee eee 
Three age tages Mahi sent in by Miss Olivia Lamb, of St. 


Albans, and i 
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M. A. P. is published every Wednesday, and can be bought at all newsagents and bookstalls everywhere. ° 
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“TI had a 


Of all the remedics employed to over- 
come the tendencies toward consumption 
tke most effectual is Scott’s Emulsion. 
Fer half a century cod-liver oil has held 
tke lead over all other remedial agents 
ia the treatment of chronic throat and 
ung complaints, and for twenty-five 
cars Scott’s Emulsion has been con- 
dered the most effectual and the easiest 
orm in which to take this oil. It is not 
visable to take cod-liver oil plain, 
ecause it is apt to upset the stomach 
nd derange digestion. Taken as Scott’s 
mulsion, however, the oil is almost in 
‘s final state for absorption, and speedily 
nds its way into the blood without 
igestive effort. 

Here is the case of a gentleman who 
as suffering from a chronic cough and 
leeding from the lungs. He says: 

“95 Pickering Road, 
“ Parkwood Springs, Sheffield, 
September 7th, 1898. 

“Dear Sirs,—About five years ago I 
ad a severe attack of influenza, which 
ft me with a weak chest. During that 
tme I had to stay away from work 
tany times, owing to weakness. I had 
‘terrible cough, which caused bleeding 
from the lungs. This became so serious 
that in March, 1897, I was obliged to 
fay at home. At this time I was almost 
‘eo weak to move, and was confined to 
tel. Little food I took could be retained, 
ving to sickness, No medicine of any 
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Terrible 


Cough,”’ 


“Which caused bleeding from the 
lungs.” 


\ \ \ 
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MR. ARTHUR PALMER. 


kind ever gave me much relief, and I 
was slowly wasting away. I continued 
in this state for about fourteen months. 
One of my friends happened to read 
about Scott’s Emulsion, and sent for a 
bottle, in order that I might give it a 


trial. I did so, and began to feel some- 
what better. I continued taking it, and 


in a short time was able to walk about, 
and am now able to work. The change 
it made was wonderful, and I do not 
think I shall be wrong in saying I owe 
my life to its use. 
*‘ Believe me, gratefully yours, 
“ (Signed) ArrHuR Pater.” 


Scott’s Emulsion is perfectly palatable, 
and the merit of its formula is acknow- 
ledged by the entire medical profession 
throughout the world. It contains cod- 
liver oil, glycerine, and bypophosphites, 
and its perfectly emulsified form makes 
it of decided advantage in cases where 
plain cod-liver oil is out of the question. 
We commend this preparation to the use 
of anybody who stands in any danger of 
trouble with the lungs, or who manifests 
any wasting tendency. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 
postage to Scott and Bowne Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
Saffron Hill, London, E.C., and men- 
tioning this paper. All chemists sell 
Scott's Emulsion. 


nothing 
Fromotes Temperance 


| so muchas a 
Really Good Non-Intoxicating Drink. 


Everybody admits the truth of this statement, none more readily than ministers 
of religion themselves. Only a short time back a minister communicated to us as 
follows: “I must testify to the value of your Eiffel Tower Lemonade. For a long 
time I have said that if I could only come across a really good non-intosicating 
drink, I would give up drinking alcoholic beverages at onee. Some time back I 
happened to taste your Eiffel Tower Lemonade, and was so delighted with it that I 
have given up the use of alcoholic drinks from that time, and find Eifel Tower 
Lemonade mevts all my requirements. 


S\rFEL. 
TOWER 


LEMONADE 


2 GALLONS FOR 4:d. 


Eiffel Tower Lemonade is made from the finest lemons, and the great alvantage 
is that it is partly manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards, The 
lemons are taken direct from the trees to the factory to commence their transforma- 
tion into the Eiffel Tower Lemonade. You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two 
gallons) for 43d. The production of the Finest Home-Made Lemonade at this 
remarkable price has been brought about by a simple process of concentration. 
Instead of bringing the Lemons over in bulk to England, they are concentrated on 
the spot, and by so doing the cost of carriage, &c., is so greatly reduced that Messrs. 
Foster Clark & Co. are enabled to sell the concentrated product in a sinall bottle 
for 4)d., sufficient to make two gallons. (Send order form below.) 

While Eiffel Tower Lemonade is cheap—very cheap—that is not its chi-f claim 
to popularity, but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe Lemons which makes it 
so deservedly popular with the large number of people who drink nothing else. 

f you cannot get it from your grocer, send 4}d. to G. Foster Clark & Co, 
27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


SAVE YOUR WRAPPERS. 


£210 GIVEN AWAY IN MONEY PRIZES, 


For Further Particulars sez Circular enclosed with each bottle of Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade. 


300 BOTTLES GIVEN AWAY EVERY WEEK! 


If€ any difficulty is experienced in obtaining Eiffel Tower Lemonade, kindly fill 
up the Order Form below, enclose 43d. stamps, and send to Messrs. J32GTEN 
CLARK & CO,, 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 

Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. are most anxious that everybody who has not tied 
their Lemonade should do so, and for that purpose they have decided to GIVE 
AWAY 300 BOTTLES every Week. The first fifty letters opened every day will 
not only have the Lemonade sent on by return of post, but the stamps forwarded will 
be returned to the sender. It must be distinctly understood that a second botte 
cannot be cin cael irect by post, but must he obtained of your Grocer, Chemist, or 

your order off at once, so that you may be one of the first fifty applicants. 


Stores. Senc 


ORDER FORM. 
To Me-sra, FOSTER CLARK & CO., 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone, M4 


Please forward me one bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemeuade ‘ov which Denelose sans valie Pb Th. letter 
is one ot the firs: fifty opened, the stamps tu be retucne | with a bottle of Ext) Teowe ) bete nade, 6 oot rabove, | 
Name Address 


emer oe 
insist upon having “Eiffcl Tower Lemonade,” as imitations are sonm-timed 
recommended for the sake of extra profits. 


a 


- 
o 


A PaGE MORE PanvicuLaRLy FCR Lanigs. 
Iss-ikL will be glad to anewer, in this yoge, questions of 
general interest upon houschold matters, 20 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marled Home NOTES. 


% 2 should always have the addi- 
Yeast S or Bread tion of a Iittle sugur, as it 


le'ps the sponge to rise more quickly. 


For Brushing the Teeth ina down theteet 


instead of across. Brush away from the gums and on 
the grinding surface of the tecth. 
should be fresh and 
Rhubarb for Tarts pink. Wipe each stalk 
carefully, cut it into inch lengths, place in a pie-disb, 
scatter over it a pinch of soda, add sugar, and cover with 
the livhtest of pastry. 


always brush u 


Before Taking Nauseous Medicine °'e* 
of orange or lemon-pecl, failing these a clove, and the 
disagreeable taste will not be noticed. Persons suffer- 
ing from nausea cin cften take beef-tea if befure and 
after taking it they suck a slice of lemon. 
“an +o make a very good breakfast 
Danby Fritters dish of sls, rennin of a cold 
Wwiled ham which is too shabby to appear. First cut 
slices of the ham as neatly as you are able, dust lightly 
over with cayenne pepper. Make a batter hy thicken- 
ing izalf a pint of milk and two eggs-with a cupful of 
tlour; let this soak overnight. Next day leat the 
batter for five minutes, dip each slice of ham into it, 
and fry in boiling lard or dri ping. Drain, and serve 
on «hot dish with a garnish of parsley. 
for it 


Never Throw avoy Sour Milk, vies 


excellent scones and cakes, and if there be a good deal 
of it, aml it is allowed to stand for a few days. it will 
hecome quite solid. Take this curd and kang it up ina 
damp cloth, and you will have a very good. sweet, little 
cheese. Ifthe curd be used directly it is s<t, syucezed dry. 
lemon-peel, butter and eggs put to it in the ordinary 
quantities for a cheese-cake, you will have a further use 
for the often rejected stale milk. (Rejly fo BertHa 
MorRIs.) 


. is now fashionable for women and ¢n- 
Fencing sequently girls at s hool are often 
instructed in the art; it really is most excelent exerci-e, 
and is very good for developing the misc'e A taste 
for fencing is often rampant ip the schoo'-room or 
nursery, and every stick and stave is cillel into nse. to 
the great danger of the smaller inmate: ‘Ihere is a 
remedy for this; intrcduce paper foils, male ly roll- 
ing up & newspaper firmly, and securing it in place 
with a string, and when the children cet oller snd 
understand how to use their weipons, (he news; :pers 
may be exchanged for foils. I would strongly advise all 
those who can afford it. to give both their virls and hoys 
good fencing les-ons as there is no exercise whic tends 
more to make the figure graceful than this. 


A Paper Patterm 


; OF THIS CHARMING SUMMER BLOUSE 


FREE. 


See this Week's 1 


)HOME NOTES' 


A Paper Pattern a'‘so of | 


ee ————————————E————————EEEEE EE ————— ES _ |]. SSS 


this delightful coat and: 
‘ skirt for a 
| little girl can /, ee; 
be had 37h) 


HOME NOTES FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT. 


| 
Fullest instructions given in 
i] 


te 


“Poor who Live in Palaces.” 


Specially written for Home Notes. *%. Pa. § 


. “HOME NOTES” WAS THE FIRST. 
, ‘HOME NOTES” Is NOW THE FOREMOST 


‘ 


Se! 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


° r boiling water 
Before Cooking a Duck Frrough and over 


it. This tends to remove the oily flavour. 


e t oncé into hot 
Put a Sprained Ankle vitor for ten 


minutes. Afterwards, if the pain is severe, apply a bran 
bag dipped into hot vinegar. ae 
isa useful savoury. Mix abou 
Cheese Toast one ounce of bation some made 
mustard, cayenne, and salt intoa mass. Spread this on 
freshly-made thin toust. scatter grated cheese over to 
the depth of half an inch and serve at once. 


Stew one pound of rhubarb 
Rhubarb Fool. with annie and lemon-peel. 


When cooled pass all through a sieve, add a gill of 
cream, or if that is-not available two tablesypoonfuls of 
condensed milk. Serve when quite cold in a glass dish. 

is always a nice 


Lemon Sauce for Fish change. avd easily 


prepared as follows: Put into a sauce-paun two ounces 
of butter and half the juice of a good-sized lemon, with 

pper and salt to taste. Beat all together tili quite 
ket and thick, but do not allow it to boil. Remove from 
the fire, and add the beaten yolk of one egg. Serve with 


carefully-boiled fish. 
sppaeg Should b2 cleansed by boilin 

Lamp Burners with potato skins in the mi 
or strong soap and water. A lamp that is in daily use 
should be emptied entirely once in three months, the 
reservoir washed and the burner boiled. The wick 
should be washed, or a new one supplied. All parts of 
the lamp sbould be dried before a fire before being put 
into working order again. (Reply to PERPLEXED.) 


Allow your Child to Eat Sufficient at 


each meal to 
satisfy its hunger. more will really do greater harm than 
good. There is little doubt that the practice of eating 
Letween meals is responsible for many cases of indiges- 
tion ard dyspepsia in early life. This habit should 
never have been formed, but asit is, break it as speedily 
as possible. or your child will never thrive. (Icply to 


Matron.) 
° Dy me a | is one that can te 

This Glaze Se or Meat put away and melted 
for use ancther time; it is really always in Cemand 
where dainty garnishing is studied. First boil half an 
onion with its peel in a gill of water. Take out the 
onion, and add half an ounce of gelatine powder in the 
water. Add tu this a good full teaspoonful of soy, and 
sufficient cxtract of meat to make the g'avea rich brown 
colour. Use when nearly cold. (Reply te Jess.) 

To Clarify Home-made Tine. Pissolve 
ounces of best ising!u:s in a small quantity of the wine 
tu be fined, and set it near the five for a day or two. 
Then beat the whites of two egys toa stiff froth, take 
out balf a elon cf the wine, mix all together. and put 
into the Larre!, Let this stand for one day, then stop 
it up. and aftcr three weeks it will Le fine. The above 
is fo: a nine gallon cask of wine, which I think is what 
you eay is your quantity. (Reply to Hannan.) 

will, I 


This Remedy for Damp Walls ¥ one 


suit ycur purpose: Dissolve six ounces of mottled svap 
in two quarts of water. Carefully lay this compcsition 
over the brick walls with a flat brush. It must not 
lather on the surface. Leave for twenty-four hours to 
dry. Mix a quarter pound of aluin with two gallons of 
water, allow it twenty-four hours to settls, thon apply 
it the same manner over the soup mixture. It is quite 
essential to success that this process be carried out in 
‘ dry weatker. (Reply to T. M. R.) 


| Serve a Light Boiled Suet Pudding 


. _ ' Make the pudding up rather 
with Orange Sauce, stiff, place it in a flowed 


cloth, and boil steadily for three hours. Now make the 
suuce as follows +-Mix a tablespoonful of flour with a 
little cold water. Thenadd a teacupful of boiling water 
in which some oran-e peel has steeped, stir until all the 
sauce is smooth, sweeten tu taste, and pour into a sinall 
sauce-pan. Cook the sauce for five minutes, and while 
stirring add gradually half the juice. with the grated 
peel of a Seville orange. Beat the white of an egg to a 
very stiff froth, and just before cerving add it to the 
sauce. 


For Writing Inscriplions on Metal 
the following process has been advocated by an experi- 
enced person, so I trust you will find it good. Take 
four ounces of nitric acid and half an ounce of muriatic 
acid. Mix, shake well together, and it is ready for use. 
Cover the place you wish to mark with melted beeswax, 
when cold write your inscription plainly and sharply in 
the wax, clear to the metal and witha sharp instrument. 
Then apply the mixed acids with a feather, carefully 
filling each letter. Let this remain from one to ten 
minutes. according to appearance desired, then throw 
into cold water which stops the process, and 1emove the 
wax. (Reply to GOLIGHTLY, JUNIOR.) 


WEEK.ENDING 
May 27, 1899. 


To Cleanse a Frying-pan, Vinegar. + te 


over the fire, and all odours will be removed from the 


utensil. 

Carpets Should be Taken Up %4 well 
twice a year, not only for cleanliness, but in order to 
save weur. 


Always Keep Spices fur Houschold Use 
in tins, and shut them up tightly as soon as the 
quantity required is taken out. 


When Making Horseradish Sauce, — 


densed Swiss milk instend of cream, diluting it with 
fresh milk. In fact, this may be used with anything 
requiring cream and sugar, the result being very similar 


at a far less cost. 

° ° +o are very savoury and most 
Filleted Kipp cra easily prepared. Cut some 
fillets from kippered herrings, free them from skin and 
bone. Place Me a Dutch adic ead Book in a little batter 
and clarified dripping. Sprinkle with cayenne peprer 

and serve on fingers of hot buttered toast. 
is made as 


An Emnbrocation for Athletes goitows, 


Take half a pint of turpentine and one egg. put these 
into a large bottle, cork it, and shake till it becomes a 
thick cream, then add peacually one pint of vinegar, 
and bottle for use. A little ammonia and a lump of 
camphor are improvements to the above quantities. 
Keep in a tightly-corked bottle. (Reply to ATHLETE.) 
are excellent for a family, 


Flat Plum Cakes and should be still warm 


when eaten. Work two ounces of lard into one pound 
of dough, add one ounce of sugar and two ounces of 
currants. Knead all thoroughly together, and form 
into a flat cake on an old plate; score across the top 
in diamonds and Lake for three-quarters of an hour. 
Ten minutes before the cake is done brush it over with 


(Reply to 


makes a good soup where it is 

Cheese Suup required daily and a change is 
ever appreciated. Puta quart of milk on to boil with 
a biade of mace, carrot and an onion. Rubtwo table- 
spconfuls of butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour 
together, strain the milk, add the butter and flour, and 
stir until thick. Add three large tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, take from the fire, add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, with salt and cayenne to taste. Serve at 
once with grated Parmesan c . 


o -.,f, are delicious if cooked in the 
Dried Apricots correct way. They should he 
washed and then souked in sufficient water for them to 
be stewed in for twenty-four hours. It is well to do 
this in a china-lined eauce-pan, and to then place it 
with the contents on the stove and heat to boiling 
point. Let the fruit simmer for three or four hours, 
not adding the sugar until half an hour before the fruit 
is to be taken up. _This will be almost jellied, and when 
served with custard or a milk pudding will be delicious. 


| (Reply to Mena.) 
Have about five 


Stewed Breast of Teal. pounds of breast 
of veal, trim it to shape, and brown in a sauce-pan with 
a little butter or dripping ; turn so as to brown on both 
sides. Add enough water, or, better still, stock, to half 
cover the vea!, two carrots cut in slices, two turnips, » 
bunch of savoury herbs, an onion, and sufficient pepper 
and salt to season rather highly. Let all simmer very 
slowly for nearly two hours, and then take up the meut 
and set it un a hot plate in the oven; arrange the 
carrots and turnips as a garnish to the joint. Strain 
the gravy, take off the fat, boil fust to reduce it a little, 
thicken and colour it, and pour round. At interva!. 


round the dish have seasoning A 


balls and curled rashers of 


milk and scatter brown sugar over all. 
Mater.) 


bacon. This dish will be exactly 
what you need for a family 
luncheon. (Keply to Texsy.) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


@ingle column, per inch, per insertion .. ... £2 0 0 
Pall page inside, facing page of matter, either 

white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 

back page, per insertion .., ws ww  « 100 0 0 
Half page co r oe ove oe ww 8000 
Quarter page ,, ” oe eee SOO OOO 
Bighth oo ow ess oe oe eee 1210 0 
Tenth page ” wo oe oe ove ow 10 0 0 
Pront wo «=a 180 0 


iid w as o 
AU! spaces above one-tenth of a page ave charged 


at per age rat. 
Series discount: 5 per cent. 


v 13, 10 for 26, 15 for $2 insertions. 

All advertisements are a ples et nz ropretors reserr. '"- 

right to ho'd ores ov suspend the insertion of any advertisement vith» 

peace to other insertions on order, All communications sho’ 
addresed to the Advertisement Manager, “* Peavsou's Weelly” Ogi. >. 

Heurietta Street, Loudon, W.C, 
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WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


| Has th t Sale of full-weight 1-lb. Tablets in the World, and has 
e Larges As the Largest Sale of fe one of the ae peed ever used orl id, an proved itself to 


“ee ENORMOUS = — 


PRIZE SCHEME 


For JULY and OCTOBER, 1899. 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Handsome 
| 5 Value & : S. | 


\ ' KIST OF PRIZES. 


4 Cash Prize of £100... «. £100 O OO} 600 Ledies’ Umbrelias,valuel5e,eanch £480 O O | 
2 Cash Prizes of £50 each «+ 100 © QO; 600 Cash Prizes, valucl3s,each —. 300 0 O | 
& Pianos, value £iNeach.. .. 200 © GO, 300 Ladics’ Cunbrellis, values Téceah 11210 0 ! 
4 Cash Prizesof £25each .. 100 0 O| j,200 Cash Prizes of 5s. each ... 250 0 O | 
6 Cash Prizes of £20each 3... +160 O O 2,000 Boxes of our famous “* Nubolie Seap,”” | 
10 Organs, value £20each =. +4200 O O; jecket in fancy Loxes, containing 18 H 
10 Cash Prizes of £10 each . 10000, oz. Tablets, vale 43. perlox 400 0 O | 
40 Sewing Machines, value £8 each 320 O O 2,333 Pictures of the famous * Charge of { 
40 Cash Prizes of £5 each - 20000 the Light Setende se in wilt feces: 
150 ae ara trey — ee = 4 o' value 4s, each _ 46612 O | 
300 28 eac! ose s ! i 
600 Gents’ Umbrellas, value 15s. each al po , 8,000 EACH COMPETITION eenan 20 RA ( 4 O 
Do not be afraid of sendi our Wrappers, however small your coll:ction, 
asin our Prise Com ithows ) ‘anuary and February every competitor secured 


a Prise ; andinthe March Competition nearly every competitor was successful, 


mau ‘CARL *®N” TOBACCO 
possesses all the virtues which an ideal pipe tobacco 
should have; it is mild without being insipid, 
consequent upon its maturity and ripeness; it is 
cool and smokes perfectly dry to the end of the 
pipe without fouling ; it is fragrant and pure. 
WATURALLY SWEET—NOT SWEETENED. 


Sold Ly all Tobacconists, Stores, &c., in loz. foil packets and in 2,4 and 
802. tins. If any ¢ uty is exzperienc.d in obtaining, pikase write to 
Ww. Crane: asp Sos Ltd., Liverpool. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 


Cut off the top portion of — per, with the words Watson's Matchless C‘eans:r and send, 
postage or carriage paid, to Joseph Watson and Sons Limited, Whitehall Scap Works, Leeds, 
not luter than aly Bist or October 3ist. If any parcel arrives, postage or carriage not being fully paid, 
such 1 will berefused. Be careful to sec that the postage is paid, The Pr: ex will he awurded in 
the ubove order to the senders of the highest number of wrappers. Each purcel sent in must 
contain the full name and address of sender, and the number of wieprers, sent must be marked on the 
game paper. A list giving result of competition, will be enclosed with each sled when it is sent out. 

| The decision of J. Watson and Sons Limited to be final. Every wrapper must huve first contained soap. 
| No employee of Joseph Wateon and Sons ‘Limited will be eligible le 


WATSON'S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Is full-weight 1-Ib. Tablets, and is es a had of all Grocers, Oilmen, &c., throughout the 


meLeNC TONIC!| 


Every man suffering from Varicocele and the K-STI 
EMPRESS VARICOCELE. allied. t mubles should seud for Treatise, “ATLAS” sxe MACHINES 
LOUNCE CHAIR 4 describing their Causes, Syaptoms, Results, and sv ssful and Painless Treatmen' h- 
With Casory . we surgical operation, or the use of cumbersome trusses and electrical appli: W 
couriers, : Wl le sent sealed, post free, three :tumps. P. MURRAY, 7, Southampton Row, 


London, W.C. 


———————————— 
A Combination of Highest Quality 


and Lowest Price 
£eldom found in an advertised articie. 
Formerly manufactured for the trade, but now 
distributed to the public disest. 
UNLAUNDRIED 
WHITE SHIRTS 
Poets om, the Ne 


ARMBRECHT 


200 Al 


TONIC 
WINE 


10 SG eracu. 


Masta Payewr Pipe C9. 153, Fleer S” Lonoonze 


ey Pe 
(BEY ous ‘ 
7 rw si 
SMOKE THE f i che i 
“ "Pipe 5 A Mac High ate 
el . ret Camden Town; 63 
: N° Wight Roady 
: No.1 Mi 
Pipe — - 4 High Road, 
Peat ltt taht th 
SAN 


Tn the two years th: 
been before the public t 


A LUXURY FOR YOTR GATDEN, 
Carriage Buid far Vs. aa 


ds bist been sent b i pee eT 
sd atte et PB Send for our Lint of other Neer este |uem Deas tb 
° sae Beata; Mammooyssi8e: post Free. anzolteited testimen: 


Sleeplessnessand repeat ordere are being 


fo Leurly received, 


ANN, HIRST. & Co., 
abana RST, & Co. LIVERFOOL. 


FOR CERTAIN SATISFACTION 


IN 3 QUALITIES. 
(Unlaundried.) 


Vo 1.- ‘THE DEFIANCE.” 


A FOE TO ASK for ana ture hnen cnffe and fronts. 
Awomierfulshirt 2 6 each, 
ee FATIGUE. INSIST UPON I eiehatdusen, patie 
1 Pixt Botte getting the ©. 2, THE Cox. 
im |v 4 -Post Pree; QUEKOR. Reversible cnt 


we » button haat orfrunt. 33 
ach, 18 9 half.dozen, post fre 

No.3." THR City Smet.” Fit fora 
wear. Reversible cuffs, and tu arte nhac 
Sumple free by post, 3.9, or 216 per } 
Also the * CITY EVENING SHIRT,” witit hy 


48 - per doz. 


FREE giniiiets 


all who send 3 
Penny Stumps 


DAISY 


to 
mt. 
m. 


201. 
CENTURY 


WHY 


addr to AIR RIFLE. 3'8 cach, buie, and large cults, ut the *u aie i { 
ORDERING MEN ~~ a> NECK-PAND, a “ED'S { 
WELSGN & 00 mais sie path Din. AND SAY WHETHER TO DU Tus ANE OR FRONT. Le SAM: EI. fe Ss { 
LSo . eight Shs, # ae = : 
73&71 Shroe PR tet cr curs win fa || PETTIGREW 3 & STEPHENS, the Weer 
Duke ures ‘, suMicient force to kill birds, rats, ete., De 1. F, 191 Sauchiehal! St., GLASGOW. LARCEST SALE 
GROSVENOR at Of. Vecful & Amusing foc. Cults yet o ——— IN THE WORLD? \ 
EQUARLE, WW. eufe toy for chidven. WRITE TO-DAY sor 
Established Iw. address of newest agent to Bbrri., To pat the factsina 
BrwaR OF Wm. B. Peck & Co.,8 Bradfori Ave., Londoa Nutebetl 


IMITATIONS. H,. SAMUEL'S 


WATCHES 


ores: 


(1) In w » € 
cufwate. 


(2) SGU 1D. ACCURATE, SU3STANTIAL. 
vi) Of WICHEST QUALITY »t LOWEST PRICE. 
(bt) Supplied upon QA MONTH'S FREE TRIAL, The Full 


umount returned if dissati<te 1, 
(5) Fitted with H. Samnel’s ialesty uew improvements, 


rotected b 
RATENT. ee WER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS 


THE FAMOUS ?3s37*": 

©. the little © 
asthe finest rhav- 
ing im@lement in 
the werld is con. 
flrined in tho: eands 
ef testimonials. The 
Mab” is ropidly 
Sipers ding the ti: 
clumsy razors hithertg| 
used, Do nut avveys 


0 DEBTS ©." 
eurrel 
yo sending toh. i nvel, 


ee Psy, tie LONEST 
saat eadenke 


PRICE .. 
OLUTE ni IMMEDIATE 
NRANTEED EXCELLENCE, 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
We can save you money if, before Luying else. 
wher ,yon up Watelic sand Jeweler. We: 22 


only to be obtained in H. Samuel's 


Yatches. 


This charming Sweet is made from 
Fresn Gorr ed (REAN. 


rmenutact nd we man facture te sell divcet ©) Supplied with : PRES ADO 
tn the Futite, and t! leraivre save you ul Vinser- any not be Mauer HAN :SOME ENTS t9 FREE. 
m date pro! te. registered T 


ALL OUR GEMS ARE GENUINE “The Mab,” e isieweid meccuua, ACME "’ Watch. 
and Gold Las. the fiatmarkes 4 y afity pon it STERL -_ wable damp lund dust PROT CTIVE'’ CAP. In SOLO 
Jewellery «fevery descri;-tion, und guarantee SILVER (u-es, stamped. The Lady's s.z 5 16 richly 
the quality of cur goods. engravel, and ue au J sant enamel dial, plain ur tinted as preferre!. «. Stier 


charged at retail shops for inferior productions, 
WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS, onl sup) lied complete with key, instructions. on] HT. s+nanal’s 
HANDSOME FREE REWARD!!! 


Black Handle. .2/6 ae 
on + 3/6 t 


SV" 02, FA ey 2 ; : ITE for HW. Samnel's NEW EXP-ANATORY VOLUME © °_: = over 
’ = soomclaw 969 similar Parsains, each Landsomely iliustreel; DAW IHDS, 
ls Sotid Gold Ring — Solid Goid Ring ; iLGCKS, PLATE, ‘ aut ry. & at WHOLESALE ay oy es are R anal 
Oe — Is-ct.25- fet. 14 6, Is-ct. 35-7) FG Ow ae Cory «....--- J from all’ parts “ul “ prot, andl cs ihe te hiete of He Sai ue 1s SPF! 8 enet PRESENTS 
ur Catal eanedrectios fe" how Pri to purchase ‘ wok nals a nha 
ote Rtstny Tit ra, ‘send itt ree, Sent Post free same day as cr-ered. Tis is Chocolate in its most fe tail slop eee ml is sent | tua eit sige Burers hy Sate tigen POST Fe "ae 
ang Artic! omay beexchangsd :f not DELICIOUS {crm aS.a SWEETMEAT. ioe 
7 proved. ‘“MmAB’®® Co., C REMEMBER, buyine on crelit means high pries vcd thind ruts go de. Eos n'y “vom 
GRENFELL, t & CO., Sold <veryhfere in 1 and 5? F2cheas. Dept _D 97, 96,101, 37 9.95 & 2 
12 EDCWARE RD. FRAZi oR icnoow. |] 73,Newhall St., BIRMINGHAM. wm H H. SAMUEL ("tai wheker stace> MANOKESTER, 
roe er 9 a ES 
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COME AGAIN. 


THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
COMPETITION. 


Ox the front page of this number of P.W. will he found 
the very satisfactory result of the £1,0: Births 
Competition. Only two comretitors have succeeded 
in forecasting the correct figures, and each has accord- 
ingly received a cheque for £500—quite a comfortable 
sum to see them over the Whitsuntide hotidays. One 
curious fact in connection with this result is that one 
of the fortunate competitors lives in Liverpool. and 
the other just across the water in Birkenhead. It 
may interest readers to know that Mr. Lloyd's coupon 
was cut from Homer Notgs and Mr. Male’s from 
Suort Stories. The result of this first Competition is 
eminently sitisfactory, and should stimulate interest 
in the Second Competition, of which you will find an 
announcement on the front pzge. There are no 
witnesses’ siznatures to collest—you simply have to 
sign your name; the newspaper agent or lookstall 
clerk's signature is optional. 

IMMEDIATELY the result of the competition was known 
we forwarded the two cheques for £500 euch to the 
winners, and have received their receipts for the 
money. Weare, therefore, in a position to publish 
these below. 


E’litor, Pearson's Weetly. May 9, 1999, 
Drak Str.— Your letter to hand this morning inclo-iug cheyjue for 
£:0), for which I beg to thank you most heartily, At the same time I 
must express my iution for the prompt manner in which you 
have conducted this matter. I may say that it has come to me at a 
time when I hall feel the benefit of it. Lam afraid I cannot tind words 
to express fully my feelings at this moment, but in conclusion I must 
once more thank you for my gvod fortune. 
Believe me, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Jou R. Luovn. 
Received from the proprie‘ors of Pearson’s Weekly, Home Notes, and 
Short Stories, the sum of £5 (five hundre1 pounds), being one-half. of 
the total prize of 41,000 offered in the recent Births aad Ieaths 
Competition. F : 
(Signed) Joun R. Lrovp, 
13 Saxony Road, 
Liverpool. 
9th May, 1999. 


< 4. Rose Mount, Oxton, 9th May, 1999. 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited. . 
GESTLEMEN,—Your favour of Sth inst. duly received, and I can 
assure you that I um most agreeably su ei. It gives me great 
re to inclose receipt, and also t» thank you for your kind 
congratulations. : , 
I very much admir: the lusiness way you have carried ont the com- 
tition, and I mav add that I will doallin my power to furward the 
erest of your publications, 
Iam, Gentlemen, P 
ours very sincerely, 
J. G. Mate. 
“ Received from the proprietors of Pearson's Weeklu, Hom: Notes, 
and Short S‘crics the sum of Five Hundred Pcunds (£50)), being one- 
half of the total prize of £1,0v0 offered in the recent Births aud Deaths 


Sempesitice. (Signed) J. G. Mate, 
4a Rose Mount, 
Oxton, 
Birkenhead. 
th May, 1890, 

To each of the competitors who were only a figure or 
two out, and had the hard luck to miss a portion of 
the grand distribution, we have forwardel a cheque as 
a consolation prize, though we are not liable to do so in 

~ accordance with the announcements .of the competi- 
tion. Their names and addresses are: 

Emily Rither, Grove Lolge, Sawbridgeworth, Heit: ; George 
Clews, 3 The Avenue, Herne Bay; Archur Wooler, 21 Joseph 
Street. Shipley, Yorks: Thos. Philips, 6 High Street, Dorking; 
Horativn T. Davis, 147 Main Street, Bulwell, Nottingham; 
Benjamin Parker, Proadland:, Oultcn Road, Lowestoft ; Jonathan 
Mason, (# Healy Wood Road, Barnuley; J. Webb, 13 Clarendon 
Street, Hull; Thomas Dick, 10 Low Barholm, Kilbarchan, N. B.; 

. Crawley. Frankfort House, Stanstead Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. ; 

Mrnest A. Jewell, 2 Bedford Place, Plymouth; James Hamilto:, 

60 Great Hamilton Street, Glasgow. 
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T. R., of Canterbury, sends me a double wild primrose. 
which he picked up the other day in some woods not 
far from hishome. There were thousands of ordinary 

rimroses, but this was the only one with a double 
senate —It is certainly curious, and I 
must confess that I never heard of a wild primrose of 
the kind before. 

A VERY good story reaches me from Leeds. A corres- 
pondent in that town tells me he passed a chemist's 
shop. in the winduw of which was a large black cat. 
My correspondent is fond of cats, and stopped and 
stroked the window in such a friendly manner that 

* the animal began rubbing itself inside against 

_ the glass and = purring. My _ friend then 

‘ touk out a large silk handkerchief and wiped 

_ the glass at the spot where the cat was 
rubbing on the inside. Instantly, electric sparks 
begun snapping from the animal's body, and the 

’ faster these flowed, the happier the cat seemed to grow. 

‘What a heauti wil imagination these Leeds 

‘ men bave. They take a little scientific fuct and 

* nurture it until it develops into a beautiful fairy 
story. I shall in future have a great regard jfor a 

= man, 


P.W.-ite.—We have had so many letters similar to your 
own thut we have decided to run Mr. Geo. Griffiths’ 
famous story, “ The Angel of the Revolution,” as the 
next serial in SHoRT Stories, 
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C. F. N. wants to know which was the greater engineer- 
ing feat: the excavation of the London Underground 
Railway, or the erection of the New York Elevated. 
———.—_The Underground, by a long way. I 
don't say this because In an Englishman—there are 
many engineering feats in which the Americans 
have beaten us. But the difficulties overcome in 
digging out the big artery throngh the heart of 
London were vastly greater than setting up the iron 
girders which support the New York Elevated. In 
the one c.se, natural impedimests — considered 
almost insuper.ble at the time—were met with. In 
the other, everything was comparatively plain, 
straightforward work. 

R. B. H., while at Blackpool a short time ago, came 
across a restaurant on which the following legend 
appeared: A GOOD PLAIN TEA WITH FRESH BREWED 
TEA-PoT tp. This suggested a competition, and 

_R. B.H. is consequently a pencil-case the richer. I 
shall be pleased to give a _pen-knife to each 
of the twenty-five readers who send in the best 
genuine instances of this kind—that is, illiterate signs 
on shops or anywhere else. Post-cards should reach 
the Tea-pot Editor not later than Monday, May 29th, 
and the addresses of the shops should be in each case 
given. 

H. W.'s suggestion is that phrenologists should be 
appointed in public Board Schools to examine the 
heads of the children in order to ascertain their par- 
ticular bent, that they may be educated accordingly. 
These professional bump-feelers should receive a 
retaining fee of £200 cr £300a year, and give detailed 
written reports of their examinutions. —__— 
This suggestion smacks of novelty, if not of practical 
utility. fancy its proposition by H. W. may be 
accounted for by the fact that he is a phrenologist 
with an eye to the main chance. 


| F. W. W. puts the really interesting question: “ Does 


the earth get heavier as things grow on it, or do they 
take their weight out of the earth as they grow?” 
It scems a little strange that the mass of 
vegetation which develops and grows out of seeds 
during the spring and summer. should have no 
material effect on the weight of the earth, for when 
taken in the a te this mass must weigh some 
tens of thousands of tons. Tuke the million of acres 
of wheat grown every year, or the thousands 
of tons of vegetables that never existed dusing the 
winter. One would think that this stupendous mass 
would effect in some way the total weight of the earth. 
But it doesn't. If it did, it would probably arom 
interfere with the diurnal revolution of the earth. If 
a sufficient dead weight were massed in one given 
spot, this might happen. Any man caught heaping 
up a million or so tons of stuff in any on: given spot 
should be dealt with. severely. We don't want the 
weeks made shorter. It’s quité enough to fill this 

ge ouce every seven days. Preserve us from doing 
it more frequently. By binges you will, at tl®@same 
time, be preserving yourselves. 


P.W. has recently attained so wide a reputation as an 
authority on matters agricultural, that I am not 
surprised to receize an inquiry from a Manchester 
man asking if it is true that cows have no top teeth. 
His, reason for propounding this all-absorbing 
question is, that amongst his list of acquaintarces 
are an old man and woman—aged seventy-five and 
seventy-eight respectively—who from infancy have 
milked cows twice a day, but who couldn't for the 
life of them te!l him, when he asked, whether the 
noble milk-giver Las one or two rows of teeth. 

————A cow has only one row of teeth, and 

that on the bottom jaw. He can’t cut the grass he 
eats, which accounts for the ripping or tearing 
eee” you've probably observed when watching cows 


SEVERAL reade:s experience similar sensations to 
AstTrat when ubout to receive money. “Goon 
Luck,” for example, recently put a little money on a 
horse, and on the day of the races he was read:ng 
P.W., when his hand commenced to itch. An hour 
afterwards he discovered that the horse he had backed 
had won second place, with the result that my corres- 
pondent came into a comfortable little sum. 


WirtH this reference toa letter from A Looker On 
must close the discussion regarding the wear- 
ing of woman's clothes and earrings by men. 
This correspondent, who writes from India, theo- 
rises in the. pee fashion: “From what I 
have read and noticed personally, it appears that 
manliness or the reverre depends practically 
entirely i ier clothes and conventionality. All that 
is required of a man is to wear heavy boots, thick, 
dingy clothes, and have no opinions or likes and dis- 
likes that are not of the sealed pattern order. I might 
add that in the opinion of many women, he should pos- 
sess a ‘corporation’ und ‘bow-window ’ as well. I 
know not a few who consider that a s'im-flanked, 
athletic fi 
suppose that is on the principle that women like men to 
be as different from themselves as possible, which may 
possibly be a true one, but even supposing it is, I do 
not see why it should constitute a law. A many 
men do not care two straws about a woman's opinions. 
I do not myself, for I consider that their reasons; if 
they have any, are generally intensely false, particu- 


re makes a man ‘look so effeminate.’ I- 
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larly on this point, which they judge entirely by 
appearance. There is a young fellow of about seven- 
and-twenty that I know, who is universally considered 
most effeminate Ly women, principally because he is 
lazy, likes easy chairs, and cofus with cushions, has a 
rooted antipathy for mcdern ‘civilised’ attire, wears 
gloves for riding, and prefers soft shirts and elothes 
to soiled linen and thick serge and tweed in the warm 
land. Yet he is no meun athlete, and is an extremely 
bold and fearless rider, and though a very bad shot, 
isa most keen sportsman whenever steel or hound 
can be used.” 

Ir is curious that the next letter I take up should 
contain the inquiry: Is it weak for a man to shed 
tears? A. L.S., who puts this question, comments : 
“You may call it weak. effeminate, or what you 
like, but I consider it dces a man good, and that he is 
none the worse for letting fall a tear or two.” 

Manliness cannot be gauged by the emotions. 
It is no more effeminate for a man to shed tears 
than it is for him to cat chccolates or diink ginger- 
beer. Time and again one runs across instunces 
of big strapping fellows who, on the loss 
of some who is near and dear to them, have com- 

letely broken down and wept. It does not necessarily 
indicate that grief expressed in this fashion is more 
deep or sincere than the cold, unemotional form of 
sorrow; as a rule it is shorter lived, and is certainly 
much better for the nerves. 

G. D. G. doesn’t believe that a coach and four could be 
driven through the funnels of the Campania. A friend 
of his says he would do it if the Cunard people would 
lay one of the funnels down on the ground in a 
convenient place. G. D.G. laughs at him. 
Not only could this be done, but two trains, running 
abreast, could be driven through each funnel of this 
colossal boat. The diameter of each is 19ft., and the 
circumference 57ft. 


Tre following amounts have been received for the 
FresH Arz Funp: 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £658 15s. 5}d. 
Orpinary SuBSCRIPTIONS : 
R. E. F. R. H., 2s. 6d.; W. E. Young, Se. ; F. Proud, 2s, 6d.; B.S., 
1s.; Maypole-Bucknell, 1s. 6d. ; Two Men and a 
Jack, Is. 61.; L. H. . 1s. Gd.; A. 
19d. ; Mrs. Cotton, 6d.; J.C. C., 6d. 
Fiddler, fs.; J. W. M., 2s. 6d 


nd 4 

Hindmarsh, 1s.; Ssmpathy, 9d. ; Sympathiser, ls. 64. ; J. Wi 

{s.; Sympathetic Well wisher, 2s. ; Roe, and Miunie iloen 
M. J. W. B., 9d. ; 3 -wisher, 


3 a 3s. ; 3 2a 3 
Reader of the Rosal, 5s. ; D. J., 2s. 3d. ; Miss Waterson, 2s. 6d.; C. B.B., 
Je.; H. P. Meijer, 2s. Gd. ; Miss M. H. and Mr. Cule, £1 1s.; W. 5 
1€s. ; Inasmuch, 8d. ; Valdie, 2s. 3d. ; Sale of cowslips. 64. ; H. B. Woolfe, 
1s. ; F. Cochran °.58.; Cumberland, 5s. ; Dulwich Park F.C., perG@. Richard: 
son, £8 2s.; Mollie Cafine, £1 ls.; Anon, 3e.; W. Ale 
Anonymous, 9d. ; Auntie, 2s. 3d. ;' W. 

. D. H., Gd.; W. EB. P., Gd; & + 1s,; Anon, 1s, Gd.; Two 
Spoon: ra, 2s. 3d. ; Ni 


tis 
at 
FF 


BS . 1s.; J. Selby, Melbourne, 
Australia, 10s.; C. L. F., 1s. 6d.; M.A. B.S8., 58.; Flo, Gwen, G 
Dorothy, and Jim, 4s. 6d.; Ancn, 3s.; Mrs. Tuppen, 3s. éd.; N. T. 
Fleming, £2 %s.; Flimsy, Ss.; A. P.G.1s.; Anon, €d.; F. W. Long, 
£1 1s. ; Universal Cookery and Food Arsociation, £5 5s.; C. M.C., 1s.; 
Organ, 2s. 6d. ; M. L. Bentall, 6d.; J. Horricks, £1 1s.; Anon, 1s. 2d.; 
Girtonian, 4s. 6.1.; W. Sparks, ts.; 8. C. Frauk, ls. ; E. J. Meddick, 1s. ; 
E. Smedley, 2s. 6d.; T. J. W., lés.; R. D., 9d.; H. T.L.. 2s.; Three- 
, 28.; Decided, 3d. ; E. M.S, 9d. ; Squill, 43. 6d.; A Widower, 5s. 
hank you, 3s.; Brminghun, 4. ; Friend at and 
Norman, 5e.; Dorking, 3s.; H. H. W. Cobb, 9d. ; 
wate in Cosseee: 15s. ; 8. Rawcliffe, 8s.; Mrs. 
fe. dd.: 


Lover of Childr. 
Anon, 2s.; Anon, 2s.; BR. L. 
T. Vear, 38.; M's; P. car og ty 5s.; Thomas and the Mizses Day, 
4s. 6d. ; Miss N. P. Coates. 2s. 6d. ; 8; 

Mr. and Mra, Duncan Bab:r, £2 0s, 6d. ; resqh 
Co. Meath, 1s. 6d.; Mra. Te M. brad 5e.; Mra. C. Gasco . 


Batee, 53.; A. 
A. Allan, 108.; Sheila Allin. 4s.; F. W. 
Rabs, Is, Cd. ; fn memory of M.R H., 43.; 
Sheriven, 5s.; C. L. U., 1s. 
COLLECTED: : 
Bipper ri Is. : Bape Ler mage Sd. ; Members and Honorary 
rs Sergeant M.ss Ist Roya FOonsS at Carding, 
nie ‘Thompson's Stafford 4 hd 


Linford, £1 7s.; A. F. , 9s. ; Gren i 
Edwards, 4s. 4d. ; Private J. Fitzgerald, 4s. 6d. ; G. Gill, £2 2s, 


Grand P.W. Total, £726 13s, 9id. 
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COLOURS of all Cos- 
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Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills | 


Restore the Appetite. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Nervous Disorders. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Indigestion in all its Forms. 


Beecham’s Piils 
Have Saved the Lives of Thousands. 
Beecham’s Pills 
Regulate the Secretions. 
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